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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE foreign news received at the close of the week is, we 
regret to say, by no means satisfactory. Friday's 
papers were full of rumours to the effect that the Russian 
Government is greatly disturbed by the dread of friction 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia. For example, the 
Times correspondent at St. Petersburg writes of the despatch 
of an Austrian ultimatum to Belgrade “demanding dis- 
armament under a threat of the occupation of Servian terri- 
tory” being talked of as a question of only afew days. The 
Times correspondent goes on to declare that should these 
rumours prove true, Russia is likely to be thoroughly roused, 
and that even amongst circumspect Russians the conviction 
prevails that the impending Austrian move will inevitably 
bring about a European war. Without taking quite so gloomy 
a view as this, we admit that there is grave cause for 
anxiety. At the same time, something must be put down 
to diplomatic bluff. Austria-Hungary does not want a 
European war, though she does no doubt want to frighten the 
Servians. The danger is lest the process of bluff may be over- 
done, and may end in an actual outbreak on the frontier. 
France, Britain, and Italy may be depended upon to use their 
utmost endeavours to prevent war. Germany also cannot 
want war. Her position, however, is a very difficult one, for 
it is clear that in the last resort she must stand by her Austro- 
Hungarian ally. She is not in a position to say to her that if 
she provokes war with Russia she will have to fight alone. 

Dr. Jameson delivered a remarkable speech on South 
African Union at Grahamstown on Monday. Apart from 
the fact that it was the first public utterance in defence of the 
Constitution by a delegate, the speech was notable for its 
candour and tolerance. Dr. Jameson admitted that he eame 
to the Convention with a bias towards federation, but he had 
been converted when he saw the possibility of unification. 
He also confessed that he had previously done injustice to 
Mr. Steyn; but he had entirely changed his estimate of the 
ex-President, who had converted him to the arrangement by 
which absolute equality of the English and Dutch languages 
is secured. Almost every provision, he pointed out, was the 
result of yielding a point, generally to the weaker side, in order 
to attain unanimously and cheerfully the great object of union. 
He especially defended the compromise on the native question 
as being the utmost that could be expected, and concluded by 
strongly urging the acceptance of the scheme in view of the evil 
consequences of refusal. The speech was very well received by 
what the 7'imes correspondent describes as an enthusiastic and 








non-political audience, which unanimously adopted a resolution 
accepting the Constitution. We attach peculiar importance 
to Dr.. Jameson’s speech, because its whole tone belies the 
contentions of those pessimists who attribute the acquiescence 
of the British political leaders in the settlement in South 
Africa, not to a conviction of its justice, but to their betrayal 
by the British Government. 





On Friday week the Lincoln centenary celebrations took 
place all over the United States. President Roosevelt 
delivered an eloquent oration at Lincoln’s birthplace in 
Kentucky, and Mr. Bryce an admirable historical survey and 
appreciation at Springfield. We cannot even summarise the 
speeches, but we must quote one passage in which Mr. 
Roosevelt estimated the characters of Washington and 
Lincoln: “There have been other men as great and other men 
as good; but in all the history of mankind there are no other 
two great men as good as these, no other two good men as 
great.” Surely that is an extremely good epigram which has 
the advantage of being true. 


The fourth Session of the present Parliament was opened 
by the King on Tuesday. The King drove with the Queen by 
the usual route from Buckingham Palace, and was heartily 


welcomed by the crowds. In the Speech from the Throne the 
first place was given to a very cordial reference to the reception 
of the King and Queen in Berlin. Turning to other foreign 
questions, the Speech recorded the conclusion of the Water- 
ways Treaty with the United States, the reference of the 
Newfoundland fisheries dispute to arbitration, and the 
renewal of the Arbitration Agreements with France, Italy, 
and Spain. The situation in Persia was described as “ causing 
anxiety.” The Government had no desire to depart from the 
principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs of Persia, 
but they considered that “the state of affairs imperatively 
demands the introduction of representative institutions.” 
For this purpose the British and Russian Governments were 
exchanging views. We can only mention the reference to the 
Balkans, which was confident in tone, the feeling allusion to 
the Italian earthquake, and the references to the work of the 
International Maritime Conference, and to the publication of 
the draft Constitution for South Africa. As to India, deep 
satisfaction was expressed at the reception of the reform 
schemes. “A Bill will at once be laid before you dealing with 
matters in which your sanction is required.” 


The second half of the Speech contained an allusion, most 
unusual in form, to the serious nature of the coming Budget :— 
“Owing to various causes, including the new provision which 
was made last year for old age, and an increase which has 
become necessary in the cost of my Navy, the expenditure of 
the year will be considerably in excess of that of the past twelve 
months. In these circumstances, the provision necessary for 
the services of the State in the ensuing year will require very 
serious consideration, and, in consequence, less time than usual 
will, I fear, be available for the consideration of other legisla- 
tive measures.” This is a plain recognition in advance of the 
fact that financial questions will dominate the Session, and is 
probably intended to prepare the way for the necessauy heavy 
expenditure on the Navy. It was announced that the Irish 
Land and the Housing and Town Planning Bills would be 
reintroduced. The new Bills will be on the following subjects : 
Welsh Disestablishment; a system of co-ordinated labour 
exchanges; Trade Boards to prevent sweating; reform in the 
laws affecting Parliamentry elections and registration in 
London; amendment of the Old-Age Pensions Act; the prohibi- 
tion of landing and selling in the United Kingdom fish caught in 
the prohibited areas of the sea adjoining Scotland ; and reform 
of the laws respecting inebriates, the milk-supply, and the 
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hours of work in shops. It is to be noted that the speech 
said nothing of the House of Lords, of the condition of Ireland, 
or of education. The phrases used in referring to the issue of 
the Report of the Poor Law Commission probably suggest that 
no legislation under this head is contemplated for the present. 


Mr. Balfour, speaking on the Address in the Commons, 
congratulated the country on the fact that foreign politics 
were no longer a party question, but he doubted whether 
the thrusting of a Western Constitution on Persia 
would have good results, and he hoped that the rather 
indefinite statement in the King’s Speech did not mean 
that this was contemplated. Turning to unemployment, he 
warned the Government that no plan would be acceptable 
which did not attempt to increase the employment for skilled 
labour. He went on to a most unconvincing exposition of 
how this could be done by tariffs. We heartily agree with 
him, however, in his strictures on the Government for having 
by careless threats and phrases reduced the confidence of 
investors. After accusing the Government of vindictiveness in 
their treatment of Church schools, he challenged them to 
offer any excuse for their administration of Ireland. He called 
on Mr. Birrell to put in force the Crimes Act of 1887, and 
rightly denounced the Government for withholding protection 
from the weak and truckling to the strong. 





Mr. Asquith in his reply began with the Persian question, 
describing the situation as “exceedingly unsatisfactory.” The 
Government believed there would be no prospect of improve- 
ment until the Shah kept his promise and established repre- 
sentative institutions. But it was not the policy of Britain 
and Russia to intervene directly. They must exert pressure 
on the Shah by withholding loans, and by refusing to support 
him in any way till he abandoned his disastrous policy. 
Mr. Asquith next defended the Government against the 
charge of wanton extravagance. He confessed that the 
“extraordinary figures” as to the working of the Old-Age 
Pensions Act in Ireland demanded inquiry, and this was 
being made. Dealing with the outrages in Ireland, he did 
not attempt to palliate the “deplorable conditions” in 
certain parts of the country. The arm of the law should 
never be slack in reaching the guilty persons. But in 
his opinion the facts did not point to any weakness in the 
administration. No Chief Secretary had ever tried to make 
out a case for a Coercion Act unless he had a “very much 
blacker list of crime” than there was in Ireland now. 


On Wednesday Mr. Barnes, on behalf of the Labour 
Party, proposed an amendment to the Address on un- 
employment. He pointed to the nightly scenes of misery 
on the Embankment, and declared that all the Government 
measures dealt with matters which were insignificant beside 
the privations of the unemployed. The Government would be 
false to their pledges if they did nothing but what was pro- 
posed in the King’s Speech. In his opinion, the chief causes 
of unemployment were the private ownership of land, 
capitalism, and the increasing use of machinery. As remedies 
he proposed the taxation of land values, afforestation, the 
nationalisatidn of railways, and shorter hours of labour. The 
best criticism of this list of fantastic and foolish remedies was, 
as usual, made by Mr. Harold Cox. He expressed as keen a 
sympathy as any man could feel for the sufferings of the 
unemployed, but ridiculed the idea that afforestation— 
“skilled cabinetmakers digging holes "—would be any solu- 
tion. As for the Socialistic view of capitalism and land- 
lordism, it generally expressed itself in the phrase that we 
ought to produce “ not for profit but for use.” When analysed 
that meant that all the troubles in the world arose because 
men were paid for their work. 








Mr, Burns, whose speech provoked the loud disapproval of 
the Labour Members, pointed out that there was little sense 
in the arrangement by which men out of work were kept 
waiting for hours on the Embankment for shelter-tickets. 
The law provided warmth and food in the casual wards, but 
every night many beds were vacant there as well as in the 
lodging-honses. The degree of unemployment had been 
exaggerated, and the Government believed they could reduce 
what there undoubtedly was by their system of labour 
exchanges. 


land reclamation and wonien’s workrooms were of little use. 








The Government were learning by experience; | 


As for afforestation, the Government were seriously considering 
the matter in the light of the recent Report, but they must 
know first that money would be available. Nearly all the 
measures promised in the King’s Speech would tend to reducg 
unemployment, and the Government would extend them if 
they remained in office, as they intended to do, for three years, 
Mr. Crooks and Mr. Keir Hardie made angry rejoinders, ang 
the debate was wound up in high-sounding phrases by Mr, 
Churchill. 

On Thursday Mr. Austen Chamberlain moved a Fiscal 
amendment declaring that the House viewed with anxiety 
the state of trade and employment, and the failure of the 
Government to recognise the gravity of the situation. The 
amendment also complained that the King’s Speech 
contained no proposals for enlarging the market for 
British and Irish produce, and increasing the demand 
for labour by a reform of our fiscal system which would 
promote the growth and stability of our home trade, pro. 
vide means for negotiation in regard to foreign tariffs, and 
develop our oversea trade through the establishment of 
Preference between the different parts of the Empire. The 
Unionist Party put Fiscal Reform in the forefront of its 
programme, not because it would remove all difficulties, but 
because it would give a basis for permanent reforms, for 
unemployment and other beneficial purposes. Mr. Chamber. 
lain went on to use the well-worn Tariff Reform argument 
that we were becoming more and more dependent upon 
transport and distribution, and less and less upon production. 
In the course of his speech he asked the House to note that 
Mr. Burns had stated that the amending Old-Age Pensions 
Bill might entail an outlay of three or four millions extra. 








Mr. Redmond during the debate declared that the 
Nationalists were quite independent of the Liberal Party, and 
would take Home-rule from any Government that would grant 
it. He asked whether the amendment mentioning Ireland was 
an invitation to his party to vote for Tariff Reform as part of 
a great constructive policy, including the extension of self- 
government to Ireland. There were some people who thought 
that Home-rule would ultimately come from the Unionist 
Party. He hoped the amendment was an indication of that 
fact, but in his confused state of mind he should not vote 
either for or against the amendment. Mr. Hills proclaimed 
himself a Confederate in a strong Protectionist speech, and 
Mr. Mallet made a rejoinder in an exceedingly able and cogent 
exposition of the Free-trade case. 





Lord Robert Cecil explained his position. After condemning 
the fact that some supporters of the Unionist Party in the 
country represented Tariff Reform as meaning work for all— 
a promise which must have disastrous results—he declared 
that, though he could conceive of circumstances in which he 
might support a policy of retaliation and might approve of 
steps to stop “dumping,” Preference was a policy which, in 
his opinion, was fraught with grave danger of Imperial friction. 
Protection, he went on, would lead to the degradation of 
political life. As for the policy of the Confederates, it was a 
demand that Parliamentary candidates should agree beforehand 
to accept whatever might be proposed by their leaders. This 
was an absolute novelty in English public life, and he would 
never give a pledge of the kind. This attack on the inde- 
pendence of Members was only the prelude to what would 
happen when Trusts were established here after the adoption 
of Tariff Reform. Though we think that Lord Robert went 
a good deal too far in his remarks on retaliation and 
“dumping” (retaliation in practice is “a vain thing,” and 
“ dumping” merely ordinary trade competition disguised under 
a vituperative alias), we endorse all he said as to the political 
evils of Protection and as to the need for the independence 
of Members of Parliament. After the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had spoken on the Government side, the debate 
stood adjourned on the Motion of Mr. Wyndham. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the subject of debate 
was the condition of Ireland. Lord Dunraven, who spoke of 
the terrible consequences of the policy which the Government 
were pursuing, declared that much of the cattle-driving pro- 
ceeded from personal spite, but more from a desire to see how 
far the Government could be flouted. Lord Macdonnell spoke 


‘ warmly in approval of the working of the Purchase Act of 
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1903. In only four years, more than half the land of Ireland 


had been sold,—though not paid for. We cannot, unfortu- 
nately, adequately summarise Lord Macdonnell’s striking 
and significant speech, but may note his remark that if he 
were asked what his opinion was in regard to the agitators, 
he should say “that if the same circumstances were to 
occur again, he would give them short shrift.” After 
Lord Arran, speaking as an Irishman and a Liberal, had 
declared that the statements made as to the state of 
Ireland were not at all exaggerated, and Lord Donoughmore 
had asked how many murders would be necessary to stir the 
Government into action, the Lord Chancellor closed the 
debate on behalf of the Government. He did not deny for a 
momeat that in parts of Ireland there was a deplorable state 
of things which ought to be dealt with, and the guilty punished, 
but he declared that the Government were justified in refusing 
to suspend the Constitution by calling in the aid of the 
Coercion Act. Surely to speak of the Coercion Act in these 
terms is an exaggeration wholly unworthy of so able and 
moderate a man as the Lord Chancellor. There is a more 
real suspension of the Constitution in allowing crime to 
go unchecked, as it is now going unchecked in Ireland, than in 
applying the perfectly just and Constitutional machinery of 
the so-called Coercion Act,—an Act which, if it were applicable 
at all times and all seasons in Ireland, and without any special 
administrative action, would not infringe any of the principles 
of individual liberty. 

Mr. Ian Malcolm sends another instructive letter to the 
Times on the lawless state of Ireland. To find a parallel to 
the violence, intimidation, and boycotting now prevalent, 
defenders of Mr. Birrell, as he points out, have to go back to 
1887, when Lord Salishury had recently succeeded to Mr. 
Gladstone’s five years’ tenure of office. But, thanks to the 
resolute application of the Crimes Act, by 1891 there was not 
a single person boycotted either wholly or partially; now 
there are eight hundred and forty, while in the disturbed 
districts (sixteen counties out of thirty-two) the general terror 
is even more serious than it has been for years past. Mr. Ian 
Malcolm gives some illuminating examples of the ingenious 
methods of coercing “ offenders” employed by the League, 
and concludes with the observation that this tyranny is far | 
worse for the poor than for the rich. “ The latter can, after 
all, leave the country if the worst comes to the worst; the 
former have got to see it through, even though they starve or 
turn traitors to their principles.” 


The conflict over “ compulsory Irish” at the new National 
University still rages with unabated fury. Mr. Dillon, who 
had the courage to talk common-sense to the Nationalist Con- 
vention, met with a hostile reception, and local Councils on all 
sides are clamouring for compulsion, in spite of the advice of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the protests of the pro- 
fessional classes. If irony could kill a movement, the coup de | 
grace ought to be administered by the delicious resolution 
unanimously passed at a meeting of the Blessington Steam 
Tramway Company at Terenure, Dublin, on Saturday last : 
“That in future no official or employé be appointed to do duty 
on the Blessington and Poulaphouca line who has not got a | 
thorough knowledge of the Irish language, and that the present 
staff and employés now doing duty be granted ten years to 
make themselves acquainted with this most important and 
useful medium of expressing their thoughts. Furthermore, 
that after ten years all printing and official transactions on 
this line be conducted in Irish, to the entire exclusion of the 
barbarous language of the Saxon.” 








On Wednesday afternoon the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws was published. We have dealt 
with the whole question elsewhere, but may say here that the 
majority Report, which was signed by the chairman, Lord 
George Hamilton, and the following members, Miss Octavia 
Hill, Mrs. B. Bosanquet, Mr. F. H. Bentham, Sir Samuel 
Provis, Mr. J. P. McDougall, the Rev. L. R. Phelps, Sir H. A. 
Robinson, the Bishop of Ross, Dr. A. Downes, the Rev. T. 
Gage Gardiner, Mr. C. S. Loch, Mr. T. H. Nunn, and Professor | 
W. Smart, is a work for which the nation must owe them a deep | 
debt of gratitude. Without committing ourselves to agree- 
ment with all the details of the Report, we can find nothing but 
the heartiest approval for the spirit in which it approaches the | 
momentous problems with which it deals, Though he would | 





be the last man to desire to be singled out from ameng those 
over whom he presided, we feel sure his colleagues will desire 
special public recognition of the great burden that fell on 
Lord George Hamilton as chairman, and on the tact, the 
ability, and the self-sacrifice with which he discharged his 
duties to the Commission. No man ever worked harder at a 
very hard piece of national work. But he will have his reward 
in full, as will his colleagues, whose task was only less arduous 
than his, if the nation can be saved from the terrible evils 
which threaten it from poor relief badly organised and based 
on unsound principles. 


The seriousness of the situation disclosed in the Report can 
hardly be exaggerated. If we take the right path, we may yet 
save ourselves from the consequences of the injurious policy 
which we have been pursuing during recent years. If, on the 
other hand, we take the wrong path, we must either become 
involved in a national catastrophe, or else enter upon a period 
of moral and economic decline such as that which overtook the 
Roman Empire when it established the principle that it is the 
business of a State to support its citizens, and that the Govern- 
ment should undertake the office of a universal Providence. 
The Report is of enormous length ; but in spite of the obvious 
objections to long State documents, we cannot condemn 
it on this ground. It will be found to be a mine of 
information on all points connected with the problem of State 
assistance. It should be noted that the majority Report 
recommends that in future poor relief should be called “ public 
assistance,” and outdoor relief “home assistance.” With the 
new words in themselves we have no quarrel. Indeed, they 
may be said to represent the better ideal. It is, however, to 
be hoped that the change will not be taken to mean a relaxa- 
tion and softening of the attitude of the State. It is impera- 
tive in the true interests of the poor that “ public assistance” 
shall not come to be regarded as a right, and that men and 
women shall not be encouraged to look on help from the State 
as something which involves no loss of self-respect. The 
horror of poor relief which happily still exists is most salutary. 


A terrible eolliery disaster took place on Tuesday afternoon 
at 3.30 at the West Stanley Pit, Durham. At the time when 
the explosions occurred the whole of the back-shift men, 
numbering one hundred and eighty-five, were in the pit, which 
contains four seams and runs to a depth of a hundred and 
twenty fathoms. Between the two explosions a mass of flame 
rose from the pit, both of the shafts were so extensively damaged 
that all communication was cut off, and five hours elapsed 
before the spare shaft was repaired half-way down to the top 
seam. Thirty-five men and boys were rescued on Wednesday, 
two of whom have since died, and by Friday one hundred and 
eight bodies had been recovered and brought above ground ; 
but it is practically certain that no more of those who were 
in the mine when the explosions occurred will be got out alive, 
and the death-roll stands at a hundred and fifty-two. The 
men who escaped after being imprisoned for sixteen hours 
owed much to the courage and good advice of one of their 
number named Henderson, and the utmost heroism has been 
displayed by those who took part in the rescue work, the 
volunteers including two Labour Members, and managers, 
under-managers, and experts from neighbouring collieries. 

We note with satisfaction that the Observer of last Sunday 
declared that “'Tan{ff Reformers will never barter the Union 
for Tariff Reform; they will never take office in dependence 
on the Nationalist vote; and they would resist to the last that 
incenceivably gross bargain if any man should ever be found 
at once mad enough and bad enough to propose it.” That is 
excellent, and disarms our criticism of the statement in the 
Observer to which we took exception. For ourselves, we desire 
to say—and we feel sure that here we represent the Unionist 
Free-iraders as a body—that they would never barter the 
Union for Free-trade; that they would never take office in 
dependence on the Nationalist vote; and that they would 
“ resist to the last that inconceivably gross bargain if any man 
should ever be found at once mad enough and bad enough to 
We cannot continue a controversy which we are 
y think has already occupied too 


tad 
propose it. 
afraid many of our readers m 


much of our epace. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 


THE KING’S SPEECH. 
Ww cannot profess to find the King’s Speech re- 
assuring. The Government are admittedly in 
great difficulties owing to the financial position. Yet 
unless we misread their programme for this Session, 
they are going to act upon the mediaeval principle of 
swallowing a hair of the dog that bit them,—or perhaps, 
instead of a hair, we should say a leg, if not indeed 
the entire animal. Old-age pensions and Socialistic 
reform have sent the poison of financial hydrophobia 
through their veins, and they are apparently going 
to try to cure themselves by more old-age pensions and 
by some system of Poor Law reform based on similar 
principles. The reference to new expenditure on old-age 
pensions is particularly ominous. Some of the public 
critics of the Speech, we note, seem to think that what the 
Government intend to do by their proposed amendments 
is merely to remove the anomalies under which men 
and women with £800 or £1,000 can obtain old-age 
pensions because they will not invest the money in an 
annuity, or oven at a rate of interest sufficient to put them 
above the pension limit. We read the passage in the 
King’s Speech very differently. We take it to mean that 
the scope of the pensions is to be enlarged, and that the 
inequalities of treatment which have been found to arise 
and which are to be abated are rather the cases of 
rsons who ought to be pensionable according to the 
overnment theory, but who through some technical diffi- 
culty, such as the receipt of a small amount of poor relief 
in the past, are not now pensionable. Our reason for this 
reading of the clause is to be found in the fact that it 
begins with the phrase: “In connexion with the financial 
arrangements of the year proposals will be brought forward 
for amending the Old-Age Pensions Act.” ‘This clearly 
means an alteration which will involve the expenditure of 
more money. The amendment is, we fear, of the kind fore- 
shadowed by the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the Labour Members’ recent deputation on the Poor Law 
exclusions. It will be remembered that the Goverrment 
are practically pledged to include the paupers within two 
years. They have, therefore, very little power of resisting 
the plea that it would be cruel not to do at once what they 
mean to do so soon. No doubt Mr. Lloyd George proposes 
to make a compromise with the Guardians and get them 
to pay a proportion of the new charge. Hence the total 
extra cost on the Exchequer will probably not be more 
than what in existing circumstances will appear as a mere 
trifle of two millions. 


Our dislike of the new pensions proposals foreshadowed 
by the Speech is equalled by our anxiety as to the state- 
ment that a Bill will be introduced for the constitution 
of Trade Boards in certain branches of industry in which 
the evil known as “sweating” prevails. This clause, taken 
in conjunction with statements made last autumn, leaves 
little doubt in our mind that the Government intend to 
introduce a measure which will involve the establishment 
of a minimum wage in certain trades, such minimum wage 
to be settled by Boards composed of masters and men. 
The measure will no doubt have a pleasant flavour of 
philanthropy about it. The phrases “sweating” and 
“sweated industries” are among the most misleading 
in the whole range of political and philanthropic senti- 
mentality. None, however, are better calculated to pre- 
judice the sound and reasonable solution of the problems 
with which they are connected. For ourselves, we can only 
say that we shall do our best to oppose anything in the 
nature of the fixing by law of a minimum wage, and we 
feel sure that we shall not stand alone in such opposition. 
That opposition will not be offered in the interests of 
Capital. Again, it will not be pressed from any 
idolatrous adoration of abstract economic formulae. We 
shall oppose a minimum wage because we believe that the 
injury done to working men and women by its establish- 
ment will be of the most serious kind. It is an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty, and a very grave one, when the 
Jaw declares that it shall be a penal offence for a man or 
a@ woman to work below such-and-such a rate, or for an 
employer to pay under that rate. ‘The legislation con- 
templated in effect says that it is better for a man ora 











woman to starve wholly with idle hands than to live very 
poorly with hands employed,—a proposition which jg 
contrary not only to human nature and common-sense, 
but will be repudiated by each individual in his or her 
particular case, even if it is accepted in the abstract and 
for others. 

No doubt if the State could ensure just as much work 
being given out at a high rate as at a low rate, 
the minimum wage would not only do no injury, but 
should be applied at once to every trade in the land, 
Unfortunately, we know that the first effect of a minimum 
wage must be to decrease production, and to leave many 
of those who are now very poor totally destitute, 
But if the State brings this final calamity on any 
section of workers, it cannot shirk the responsibility 
of making provision for those whom it forces down 
into the “ totally destitute” category. A minimum wage, 
therefore, must mean that the State will undertake the 
support of a still larger number of persons than before, 
But to do this means the raising of yet more money. The 
raising of more money by the State means heavier taxation 
of the poor, and such heavier taxation, again, must result 
in still more persons being driven across the narrow ling 
which separates the poorest of the self-supporting popula. 
tion from the pauper. In order to satisfy a sentimental 
desire to stop “sweating,” we shall open yet another 
department in the vast factory for the manufacture of 
paupers. Meantime, since we cannot oblige Continental 
countries to adopt our policy of a minimum wage, it is 
apparently proposed to allow the product which we will 
not permit to be manufactured here to enter from abroad 
to compete with the work of our regulated industries. Is 
that, we would ask, a position which is satisfactory to 
Free-traders, or, again, one which is likely to be very long 
maintained under existing conditions? A minimum wage 
will soon be found to require a minimum tariff to keep it 
in vigour. Truly Socialism and Protection join hands at 
every turn. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the rest 
of the legislation proposed in the King’s Speech. We 
must mention, however, the Irish Land Bill and the Bill 
for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales. If the Irish Land Bill merely means a reintro- 
duction of the measure discussed last autumn, then we 
can only say that it will require fundamental amend- 
ment, unless it is to do incalculable harm to Ireland. 
With the policy of turning the Irish tenant from a 
statutory copyholder, which is his real status at present, 
into a freeholder we have every sympathy, and we fully 
approve the use of the credit of the State to bring 
about suchachange. But to use that credit to destroy the 
cattle industry of Ireland, or to force men who are now 
in occupation of their own land to give up such land, 
nominally in order that it may be thrown as a sop toa 
landless class in Ireland, but much more often in order to 
give anarchical and disloyal organisations the power to 
reward the instruments of anarchy, is a very different 
matter. The Bill, if it contains these dangerous features, 
must be steadily opposed. 

The introduction of a Bill for Welsh Disestablishment 
isa manceuvre which can only be described as exceedingly 
perplexing. If the Government are in earnest and press 
that measure, we must presume that they mean to have a 
Dissolution not later than August or September. The Bill, 
if it passes the Commons, is certain to be thrown out by 
the House of Lords. But in these circumstances would it 
be possible for the Government to meet such a rebuff 
without recourse to dissolution? Yet we are told in 
authoritative quarters that the Government are fully 
determined not to dissolve, but to remain in office another 
two years. Are we to suppose, then, that the Bill is 
merely intended for the “shop-window,” and that the 
Government will take care that the debates upon the 
Budget and upon other measures will prevent it from getting 
beyond the second reading before the prorogation occurs? 
In any case, the duty of those who believe that the 
Establishment is beneficial is quite clear. The Welsh 
dioceses cannot be separated from the rest of the Church 
of England, and therefore all who are opposed to the 
secularisation of the State are bound to oppose the Govern- 
ment proposal, which is but the beginning of complete 
Disestablishment. That this is so is proved by the title of 
the Bill foreshadowed in tha King’s Speech. Had the 
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Government no desire to infringe the general principle of 
Establishment, they might quite well have proposed merely 
to disendow certain dioceses of the Established Church, and 
to leave the status of the Church in Wales unaffected. We 
do not say that we should have supported such a Bill, but 
at any rate it would not have been open to the objections 
we are now urging, and arguments, strong from many points 
of view, might have been employed to show that, considering 
the large numbers of Nonconformists in most Welsh 
dioceses, it was unfair that funds intended for spiritual 
uses Within those dioceses should belong to a minority. 
By not taking this line, but by directly attacking the 
Establishment and the connexion between the State and 
the spiritual side of the national life, the Government have 
deliberately adopted a policy which must be opposed by all 
who detest the secular ideal for the State. 





THE POOR LAW COMMISSION.—THE MAJORITY 
REPORT. 
HERE are two ways of looking at the Poor Law 
problem. One way is that of the song the paupers 
used to sing in the days before the reforms of 1834:— 
“Then drive away sorrow and banish all care, 
For the State it is bound to maintain us.” 
Here we have in its simplest form the expression of the 
principle that the individual need not worry himself to 
provide for unemployment or old age, or any other of the 
ills and accidents of life, but may cheerfully leave all 
such things to the State. The other way of looking at 
the Poor Law problem is that which is embodied in the 
Report of the Commissioners of 18354. ‘That Report may 
be summed up by saying that it lays down the principle 
that though the State should help those who might perish 
without State assistance, its prime object, while giving 
help, must be to prevent the manufacture of paupers, 
It denies an indefeasible right to maintenance in the 
citizen, and insists that as far as possible State aid to 
the destitute shall not put a premium upon thrift- 
lessuess, idleness, vice, and want of self-restraint. ‘T'he 
present majority Report rejects the first of these ways, 
and adopts in spirit, if not in word, the second. It realises 
that the State, however great the temptation to yield 
to the promptings of sentimental philanthropy, will spread 
moral as well as economic ruin throughout the land if it 
attempts to supplement the earnings of the poor, or to 
give aid to men and women merely because they are poor. 
The State must confine itself to the relief of destitution 
which cannot be reached in other ways. And while it 
does this its aim must be rather to supply a strengthening 
and invigorating impulse than to do for men the work 
which they ought to do for themselves, —the work which 
cannot be done for them without taking away from them 
that independence which is inseparable from the status 
of a free man. Disguise it as we may, a man who is 
dependent upon the community and not upon his own 
individual efforts is not a free man,.but is in a condition 
of State servitude. However much he may claim them, he 
does not, and cannot, enjoy the full privileges of citizen- 
ship. ‘There may be points in the majority Report which 
on future occasions we shall find it necessary to criti- 
cise in detail. Taken as a whole, however, the spirit 
informing it is one which those who regard the manu- 
facture of paupers as the deadliest peril of our day 
can accept with a full measure of satisfaction. The 
recommendations of the majority Report are one and 
all intended to avert the ruin which must fall upon us as 
a people if we adopt the policy of progressive pauperisa- 
tion which is now being pressed upon us from so many 
quarters. At present we are, as it were, in a train moving 
down the upper part of asteepincline with an abyss at the 
bottom. We have already gone a good deal too far down 
the incline for safety, but it is still possible to apply the 
brakes and to check our descent. If we do not apply the 
brakes, but forget them altogether, and with a shout of 
“Full steam ahead!” tear down the incline in the belief 
that at the bottom there is not an abyss awaiting us, but 
a run through a pleasant valley, we shall meet with the 
direst of national catastrophes. 





We must now describe shortly the proposals of the | 
majority Report. In the first place, Lord George 
Hamilton and his colleagues consider that the present | 
Poor Law area is too small. Just as the Commission of 1834 ' 


sought a remedy in the grouping of parishes into Unions, 
so the Commission of 1909 recommends the grouping of 
Unions. The units they recommend are the county and the 
county borough. If their plan is adopted, the Poor Law 
Authority, or Public Assistance Authority as they prefer to 
call it, will be based on the Council of the county or of 
the county borough. But the Councils of the counties 
and county boroughs are already full of work, if not 
overworked. Therefore the Commissioners propose that 
statutory Committees shall be set up on the analogy of the 
Education Committees. ‘These bodies are to consist half 
of members of the County and Borough Councils and half 
of outside persons (nominated by the Councils) who have 
knowledge or characteristics fitting them for the work 
in question. In the case of London, however, it is recom- 
mended that one half of the co-opted members shall be 
chosen, not by the County Council, but by the Local 
Government Board,—a very appropriate suggestion con- 
sidering the immense difficulties connected with London 
Poor Law administration. These Public Assistance 
Authorities are to form below them Public Assistance Com- 
mittees, to whom the actual administrative work is to be 
entrusted. In addition (and upon this the Commissioners 
lay, and rightly lay, no small stress), Voluntary Aid 
Councils and Committees are to be established, who will 
co-operate with the public bodies. Furthermore, the Public 
Assistance Authorities will organise, provide, and maintain 
institutions necessary for the provision of assistance within 
their areas, 


An essential point in the scheme is clearly the duties 
which will be performed by the Public Assistance Com- 
mittees, for it is these Committees that will come into 
personal touch with the recipients of relief. That being so, 
we cannot do better than quote verbatim the duties of the 
Public Assistance Committees as they are set forth in the 


Blue-book :— 


“(a) To make careful inquiry into the circumstances and con- 
dition of all persons applying for assistance within their area 
with a view to ascertaining the cause and nature of their 
distress. 

(b) To review periodically the circumstances and condition of 
persons in receipt of assistance. 

(c) To investigate the means of persons liable for maintenance 
and to take the measures necessary for the recovery of the cost of 
the assistance given. 

(d) ‘lo subdivide their area when desirable for the purposes of 
local assistance, subject to the assent of the Public Assistance 
Authority. 

(e) To determine in the case of each person applying for or 
receiving assistance whether such person is by law entitled to 
Public Assistance. 

(/) To decide upon the best method of assisting applicants 
with a view to removing the cause of distress. 

(g) To co-operate with the Voluntary Aid Committee with a 
view to the assistance of cases of distress. 

(h) To co-operate with other public and voluntary agencies. 

(i) To inspect, supervise, and administer the Public Assistance 
Authority’s institutions within their area and such other institu- 
tions as the Public Assistance Authority shall direct. 

(j) ‘To secure periodical visitation of all cases in receipt of Home 
Assistance. 

(k) To make half-yearly an estimate of their expenditure and 
requirements, and submit it to the Public Assistance Authority, 
who shall from time to time remit such sum or sums as may be 
necessary. 

(lt) To control and supervise the officers assigned to them by 
the Public Assistance Authority. 

(m) To furnish the Public Assistance Authority from time to 
time with such information concerning the proceedings and work 
of the Committee as the Authority may require. 

(n) To discharge such other duties as the Public Assistance 
Authority may, from time to time, call upon them to undertake.” 


In addition, the majority Report recommends that the 
Charity Commission shall become a department of the 
Local Government Board, and that the status of the 
Local Government Board shall be raised by the President 
becoming a Secretary of State, the Department being also 
reorganised. 


We now come to the lines upon which the reformed 
Poor Law is to be administered. Though the Commis- 
sioners set themselves strongly against the idea of the 
breaking up of the Poor Law recommended by the 
minority Report, they favour a very drastic readjustment. 
This readjustment is to be governed by four principles 
which are specifically laid down. ‘The treatment of those 


| who receive public assistance is (1) to be adapted to the 


needs of the individual, and, if given institutionally, should 
be governed by classification ; (2) there is to be co-operatiuu 
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with the local and private charities of the district ; (3) the 
system of public institutions is to include “ processes of 
help” which will be “preventative, curative, and restora- 
tive”; (4) every effort is to be made “to foster instincts 
of independence and self-maintenance amongst those 
assisted.” In applying these principles, the Commissioners 
return to the intention of the Commission of 1834. 
That Commission intended that the workhouse should 
be the place in which the able-bodied could be set 
to work, and that for the other recipients of indoor 
relief provision should be made in separate and 
suitable institutions. Accordingly they recommend that 
in future general workhouses shall be abolished, and 
that indoor relief shall be given in separate institu- 
tions appropriate to the following classes of applicants :— 
(1) children; (2) aged and infirm; (3) sick; (4) able- 
bodied men; (5) able-bodied women; (6) vagrants; 
(7) the feeble-minded and epileptics. In order to make this 
classification a reality, all indoor cases are to be revised 
from time to time, and powers of removal to and detention 
in institutions are to be given, with proper safeguards, 
to the Public Assistance Authority. The treatment of 
inmates is to be made as far as possible curative and 
restorative. Finally—and this is a principle to which we 
ourselves attach the very greatest importance—in every 
institution for the aged and able-bodied a system of 
classification is to be adopted on the basis of conduct 
before as well as after admission. In other words, men 
and women are not to be made to feel that, no matter how 
they conduct their lives—whether with or without fore- 
thought, control, and the avoidance of vice and crime— 
the treatment which they will receive at the hands of a 
beneficent State will be identical. 


The first point that arises out of these principles is the 
vexed question of outdoor relief, or “home assistance,” 
as the majority Commissioners prefer to call it. While 
condemning the present system of outdoor relief, they do 
not recommend its abolition, “ partly because we hold that 
if our proposals are adopted the need of it will gradually 
disappear.” Home assistance, however, is only to be given 
after thorough inquiry, except in cases of sudden and 
urgent necessity. Persons who are assisted are to be 
subject to supervision, including the conditions, moral and 
sanitary, under which the recipients are living. No doubt 
these recommendations will receive a good deal of 
criticism, but such criticism we shall not attempt to fore- 
stall. Though recognising the soundness of the intentions 
of the Commissioners in this respect, we prefer for the 
present to maintain a neutral attitude. After recom- 
mendations on behalf of the children which we cannot 
help thinking will receive very general support, and 
certain observations on the aged which also have much 
to recommend them, the Commissioners make some 
notable proposals in regard to medical relief and its 
reorganisation. For medical relief a contribution at the 
hands of those likely to claim it is suggested. Here, no 
doubt, many difficulties arise. We do not say that they 
are in any way insuperable, but they are certain to be 
the cause of acute controversy. We must for the 
present pass over the passages in the Report which 
deal with voluntary aid organisation and invalidity 
insurance, nor can we treat in detail the sections 
which deal with the able-bodied and unemployment. 
Very important, however, are the recommendations 
dealing with education. The Commissioners favour pro- 
posals: (1) that boys should be kept at school until 
the age of fifteen; (2) that exemption below this age 
should be granted only for boys leaving to learn a skilled 
trade; (3) that there should be school supervision till sixteen, 
and replacement in school of boys not properly employed. 
‘he Commissioners believe that there is urgent need of 
improved facilities for technical “education being offered 
to young people after the present age for leaving school. 
They also consider that to prevent the deterioration of 
physique it is necessary that physical drill should be more 
prolonged and thorough than it has hitherto been. 
Although they are not unanimous on this point, some of 
them believe that “the most effective and thorough 
method of infusing into boys approaching adolescence a 
sense of discipline and self-restraint, both physical and 
moral, and of improving their physique for subsequent 
industrial occupations, would be a universal system of a 
short period of military training.” 

















Next come the very important proposals for the 
treatment of the vagrant, the loafer, and the “ work-shy,” 
—men who, together with the bond-fide unemployed, are 
now all treated as able-bodied paupers. The able-bodied 
man out of employment is to treated under the 
following methods :— 

“(1) Home Assistance, on condition of daily work, which wil] 
be available for men of good character requiring only temporary 
employment. 

(2) Industrial and Agricultural Institutions and Labour 
Colonies, with classification for those whose industrial antecedents 
perhaps are not so good, or who require more prolonged treatment, 

(3) Detention Colonies under the Home Office to which the 

‘ins-and-outs,’ the work-shy, and the loafer will be committed for 
periods of detention and training.” 
This means, if the recommendations are adopted, that 
reformatory treatment on an adequate scale will be in 
future dealt out to the tramp and the wastrel, and that our 
roads, parks, and public spaces will be cleared of those 
terrible examples of human degradation which now 
encumber them. Some of these unfortunate creatures are 
unquestionably reclaimable, but at present no serious effort 
is made to reclaim them. Detention for a year or two in 
a colony where they would be made to work under strict 
reformatory discipline might often effect a cure. Where 
a cure proves impossible, their contaminating influence 
should be withdrawn from the community. For we must 
never forget that it is not the well-to-do who really 
suffer from the tramp and loafing blackguard, but the 
respectable poor. 

We have unfortunately left ourselves very little space 
in which to discuss the final message to their fellow- 
countrymen with which those who sign the majority Report 
take leave of their work. We desire, however, to quote 
the last paragraph, for it is one which the nation would 
do well to lay to heart. Remember that those who thus 
speak to us are not men and women who have taken a 
hurried or superficial view of existing conditions. They 
have come to this terrible conclusion—we can use no 
other word—after some three years of most patient, nay, 
arduous, study. Remember, too, that many of them were 
not new to the work, but had already devoted their lives 
to the consideration of the state of the poor :— 

“* Land of Hope and Glory’ is a popular and patriotic lyric sung 
each year with rapture by thousands of voices. ‘The enthusiasm 
is partly evoked by the beauty of the idea itself, but more by the 
belief that Great Britain does, above other countries, merit this 
eulogium, and that the conditions in existence here are such that 
the fulfilment of hope and the achievement of glory are more open 
to the individual than in other and less favoured lands. To 
certain classes of the comunity into whose moral and material 
condition it has been our duty to enquire, these words are a 
mockery and a falsehood. To many of them, possibly from their 
own failure and faults, there is in this life but little hope and to 
many more ‘glory’ or its realisation is an unknown ideal. Our 
investigations prove the existence in our midst of a class whose 
condition and environment are a discredit, and a peril to the 
whole community. Each and every section of society has a 
common duty to perform in combating this evil and contracting 
its area, a duty which cam only be performed by united and 
untiring effort to convert useless and costly inefficients into self- 
sustaining and respectable members of the community. No 
country, however rich, can permanently hold its own in the race 
of international competition, if hampered by an increasing load 
of this dead weight; or can successfully perform the réle of 
sovereignty beyond the seas, if a portion of its own folk at home 
are sinking below the civilization and aspirations of its subject 
races abroad.” ‘ 





THE MINORITY REPORT. 


\ E have dealt with the majority Report. It remains 

to give some description of the Report of the 
minority, which is signed by Mrs. Sidney Webb, the well- 
known Fabian Socialist; Mr. George Lansbury, of the 
Poplar Board of Guardians; Mr. Chandler, member of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade-Union 
Congress ; and the Rev. H. Russell Wakefield, chairman of 
the London Unemployed Body. Though no doubt the 
signatories to the Report will repudiate the notion, and 
though there is of course nothing in the words of their 
Report to that effect, we believe we are doing them no 
essential injustice when we say that the net result of their 
proposals is to adopt the principle of the pauper song 
we have quoted above. In effect, if not in intention, the 
minority Report recognises the right of men and women to 
say :—‘‘ Come what may, the State is bound to maintain 
us. The State will provide, and, except in cases of actual 
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crime or incorrigible idleness, has no right to ask awkward 
questions as to how or why we have not provided for our- 
owes.” One of the later Roman Emperors boasted in so 
many words that he had become “a universal Providence.” 
Those who signed the minority Report appear to think it 
ible to follow in his footsteps. If their proposals were 
adopted, we cannot doubt that a new factory of paupers 
would at once be opened on a huge scale, and that the 
output of this evil product would be intreased year by vear 
until the nation was overwhelmed. We ourselves consider 
the minority proposals to be so heavily fraught with evil that 
we might seem to do them injustice if we attempted the 
work of summary. We prefer, therefore, to quote the sum- 
mary of the Daily News, which is friendly in a high degree 
to Mrs. Webb and her colleagues. It runs as follows :— 


“(1) All Acts relating exclusively to Poor Law relief in 
England, Scotland, and Lreland to be repealed. 

(2) Boards of Guardians, together with all combinations of 
these bodies, to be abolished. 

(3) The powers and duties of these Destitution Authorities to 
be transferred to the County and County Borough Councils, 
strengthened in numbers as may be deemed necessary for their 
enlarged duties. Thus: Education Committee to take all Poor 
Law children of school age; Health Committee to look after sick 
and the aged infirm ; Asylums Committee to have charge of 
mentally defective; Pensions Committee to look after pensioners. 

(4) The duty of so organising the National Labour Market as 
to prevent or to minimise unemployment to be placed upon a 
Minister responsible to Parliament, who might be designated the 
Minister for Labour. 

(5) Ministry of Labour to consist of the following six separately 
organised divisions: National Labour Exchange; ‘l'rade Insurance ; 
Maintenance and ‘I'raining; Industrial Regulation; Eniigration 
and Immigration ; Statistical. 

(6) Unemployed Act consequenily to be repealed and Distress 
Committees abolished.” 

In its leading article the Daily News supplements its 
summary as follows :— 

“Without in any way disparaging the careful and thoughtful 
work of Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues, we think it 
will be rather to the work of the Minority that Progressives will 
turn for guidance. It has what the other lacks, a central idea 
It meets a system which all admit to be a deplorable and cruel 
failure with a drastic plan of reconstruction, and it combines the 
brilliant literary workmanship of Mrs. Webb with the experience 
of Mr. Russell Wakefield, and the invaluable support of both the 
representatives of Labour whe sat on the Commission. ..... Once 
eliminate from the mind the idea of workhouses and guardians, and 
the problem begins naturally to arrange itself. The care of the sick, 
the management of infirmaries, the relief of maternity cases, and 
the care of infants who belong to widows or deserted wives fall 
naturally to the Public Health authority. The charge of children 
of school age, both the underfed in the ordinary schools, and 
‘pauper’ children now under the Poor Law, falls as naturally to 
the Education Authority. Pension Committees already care for 
the aged. The second half of the problem deals with the distress 
of the able-bodied adult of both sexes—other than mothers 
who have young children dependent on them, and therefore fall 
to the care of the health or education authority. Theideas which 
form the basis of this section of the Report are already familiar 
to most progressive thinkers, but they have never been developed 
with so much system and such convincing advocacy.” 


Characteristically, the Daily News makes no attempt to 
estimate what would be the cost of the recommendations 
of the minority Commissioners. In our opinion, the cost 
to the nation must be enormously large. In fact, the policy 
of breaking up the Poor Law recommended by Mrs. Webb 
and her colleagues involves the setting up of a number 
of new pauperising agencies which will have the power 
to distribute State relief right and left, not merely to 
the destitute, but to those who are below a certain 
economic standard. The County Councils, in effect, 
become under the scheme little Socialistic States whose 
various Committees will compete with each other in piling up 
public burdens. Starting under the endowment of mother- 
hood effected by the Health Committees, the citizen will 
work his way to the final goal of an old-age pension, and at 
every stage in his career he will get something from the 
State. The State will feed him, and no doubt later clothe 
him, while he is at school, and when he reaches manhood 
will find him work in planting trees, reclaiming waste 
lands, or doing other State-provided work at standard 
rates, or else give him a sustenance allowance in lieu of 
work. 

The minority Report, as far as we have been able 
to gather from what has necessarily been a somewhat 
hasty perusal, does not go very deeply into financial detail. 
We read, however, of the Government arranging for 








£4,000,000 of Departmental work a year for ten yeara, 
so distributed that it is put in hand, not regularly, 
but exclusively at lean periods. ‘This work, we are told, 
is to include afforestation, coast protection, and land 
reclamation by suitable labour taken on in the ordinary 
way at local rates. Incidentally we may remark that the 
minority Report does not recommend compulsory Govern- 
ment or other insurance aguinst unemployment, because 
of the bad effect that it might have on the Trade- 
Unions. Instead, the Government are to subsidise the 
Trade-Unions by paying half the sums they give in 
out-of-work benefits! Apparently those who signed the 
minority Report do not think that idleness is any tempta- 
tion to the mass of mankind, or that there are persons who 
prefer to live idle on a small subsistence to gaining a better 
wage by hard work. 

We shall no doubt be told that our account of the 
minority Report is a parody of a great State paper. We 
can Only meet such an allegation by saying that we have 
expressed our honest opinion of its suggestions. In spite 
of a certain superficial and apparent reasonableness and 
moderation, we believe that if the recommendations were 
adopted, the result must be to produce in a very few years a 
condition of pauperisation and destitution, and a destruc- 
tion of our material resources, so enormous that the majority 
of the British people would feel that a less intolerable 
state of things would be brought about by adopting the 
whole Socialistic programme—the nationalisation of all 
the sources of industry and profit—and thus making the 
State the sole producer and employer. No doubt that 
prospect is one which the Socialist views with perfect 
equanimity. Since, however, we regard it, not with satis- 
faction, but as involving nothing less than the ruin, moral 
and economic, of the British people, we mean to do our 
best to oppose the proposals of the minority Report. 

One word in conclusion. We would ask our readers not 
to be misled by certain superficial resemblances between 
the two Reports. ‘They will be greatly mistaken if they 
adopt the attitude that the minority Report ouly goes 
somewhat further than that of the majority. What they 
should look at is the intention and the spirit that underlie 
the two Reports. In these respects they are in diametrical 
opposition. ‘The one is based upon the desire to save the 
nation from pauperisation, ‘The other is founded on the 
desire for that universal pauperisation which bears the 
name of Socialism. Proof of this essential difference in 
the spirit in which the problem is approached is to be 
found in the fact that Mrs. Webb and her friends could 
not sign the majority Keport in spite of so large an 
umount of apparent agreement. Their aims and those of 
the majority are poles asunder. 





THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


HE political crisis in Turkey, of which we were able 

to mention only the beginnings last week, suggests in 

its development that the real question at issue is whether 
the Ministers shall be responsible to Parliament, or to the 
Committee of Union and Progress, working as an invisible 
and anonymous power behind the Parliament. It is 
necessary to explain, however, that this is not by any 
means a perfect antithesis, because the will of the 
Committee gets itself expressed through Parliament, and 
therefore, to all appearances, in a perfectly Constitutional 
manner. If the ‘lurkish Parliament cares always to take 
its instructions, or (to put it more mildly) to take advice, 
from the Committee of Union and Progress, it has all the 
right in the world to do so. It would be ridiculous for 
us to demand that other countries should prove their 
respectability by conforming to our tests. The Turks might 
have it in their mind, for all we know, to erect a new kind 
of government in which to all the Constitutional forms as 
we understand them another would be added,—a secret 
advisory body to which all the Deputies could turn when in 
trouble. Such a machinery would not be a success, but 
that would not be our business. Our point is that no one 
here has any justification for saying that the Turks have 
forfeited our sympathy, or have been in some way disloyal 
to an international understanding, because the Parliament 
seems to be taking a course which does not square with 
our notions of true Parliamentary government. That the 
Parliament is taking such a course we can have little doubt, 
and all we can do is to hope that the perils of it will be 
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entirely avoided, or that, if they are deemed too great, the 
course will be changed. 

Last week Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, who only 
five weeks ago received a unanimous expression of con- 
fidence from the new Parliament, got rid of his Secretary 
‘for War and his Secretary of Marine, and instantly came 
‘into conflict with that mysterious and powerful body, the 
‘Committee of Union and Progress. For these Ministers 
‘were the nominees of the Committee. Kiamil Pasha 
‘declares that the Secretary of Marine resigned of his own 
accord, but there is no denial of the fact that the Vizier 
‘dismissed Ali Riza, the Secretary for War. Why did he 
do so? He himself has explained that the Army was not 
being controlled ultimately from the War Department at 
all, but by the Committee of Union and Progress, of which 
Ali Riza was merely the agent. In other words, the 
Grand Vizier was the head of a Government which was 
responsible to Parliament only in form; and he himself 
exercised no real headship over men who—for the Secretary 
of War’s case was only a type of others—were under an 
obligation to refer all the secrets of the Cabinet to an 
outside body. It may be said that the Committee of 
Union and Progress engineered the revolution with such 
astonishing tact and self-denial that their acknowledged 
virtues entitle them to every consideration. ‘This is true, 
and we do not suppose that Kiamil Pasha himself can 
have denied it. But his conviction was that the summoning 
of Parliament and the formation of a Ministry were in 
themselves a declaration that the period of transi‘ion 
was past, and that Constitutionalism must be a reality 
or nothing. Therefore he decided to bring the conflict 
between two irreconcilable forces, as he conceived them 
to be, to an issue. His dismissal of Ali Riza was his 
protest against the interference of the Committee. The 
Committee, however, which still enjoys the tremendous 
reputation it justly earned by its management of the 
revolution, had under its direction the sympathy and votes 
of Parliament. On Saturday last the crisis came to a head 
when Kiamil Pasha was called upon by the Parliament to 
explain his dismissal of the Ministers, and his appoint- 
ment of Nazim Pasha to the post of Ali Riza. For some 
time the Parliament waited, but he did not appear. 
Negotiations were then carried on by telephone, and the 
Grand Vizier declared that he was ready to give a full 
explanation on the following Weduesday, but that to do 
so at once would be to jeopardise the foreign policy of the 
country, which was at a delicate juncture. We have no 
means of knowing whether the latter statement was 
reasonable, but at any rate it is one with which we are 
familiar in the House of Commons, and it is usually 
accepted as valid. The Turkish Parliament was impatient 
and refused to wait, and Kiamil Pasha fell from power. 
Since then we have learned that the officers of the Navy 
had sent a written declaration that their obedience could 
not be counted on unless a Minister who enjoyed their 
approval were at the Ministry of Marine. That was an 
act which belongs characteristically to a revolutionary, not 
to a Constitutional, period. On the other side it is argued 
that as Ministers are not like Valis or Mutessarifs, they 
cannot be arbitrarily dislodged even by a Grand Vizier. 
We need not go into that matter, but have only to record 
the bare facts and the significance of the situation; Kiamil 
Pasha fell by the votes of the Pariiament ; Hilmi Pasha, 
well known formerly as the High Commissioner of 
Macedonia, has become Grand Vizier, and Ali Riza, the 
War Minister, bas been restored. The triumph of the 
Committee is complete. 

One of the first ucts of Hilmi Pasha’s Government was 
to give assurances that the fall of Kiamil Pasha would 
make no difference to the excellent relations which exist 
between Turkey and Great Britain. We are very glad 
indeed to hear this, but it was not really a matter on 
which we had misgivings. As we have implied already, the 
rise and fall of Ministries, and even the choice of forms of 
government—provided that Treaties and human rights are 
not outraged as they were under the infamous old régime— 
can give us no cause of complaint, or any excuse to say that 
obligations to ourselves have been disregarded. We wish 
to see that kind of government succeed which is best suited 
to the genius of the ‘Turkish people, and which will make 
the country thoroughly prosperous and contented. As 
old practitioners of Constitutional government ourselves, 


however, we may be allowed to say that we do think that ' 








the continued existence of a secret authority like the 
Committee of Union and Progress is, to say the least a 
danger. Weare prepared to believe that the Committes 
still contains the wisest heads and most patriotic hearts in 
Turkey; but even so there is no guarantee that its influence 
will be good when the leading spirits are succeeded 
others, as they are bound to be in time. A correspondent 
of the Times, whose letters we have noticed before as 
being singularly well informed, says that even now the 
character of the Committee is beinz changed by the 
addition to it of ralliés from the old régime, who are 
swamping the austere and single-minded personalities 
of the first days of the revolution. Irom the beginning 
the revolutionary mainspring has been the Army;. but 
it surely is time that political agitation should cease jn 
the Army now that the direction of the new order has 
been placed in civil hands. As good Constitutionalists 
we know that no country is stable where the civil authority 
is subordinate to the military authority. It may be that 
when all has been said, Young Turkey has need still of the 
Committee. If that be so—if Constitutionalism, as we 
understand it, is unable to stand alone for the presenat— 
we venture to hope that the Committee will at all events 
come into the open and render its services in the light 
of day. A secret exercise of power will always be likely 
to provoke such challenges as that which has led to the 
overthrow of Kiamil Pasha. 





THE SINKING FUND. 


N view of Mr. Lloyd George’s threatened raid upon the 
Sinking Fund, it is worth while to consider in some 
detail upon what principles the maintenance of a Sinking 
Fund depends, and what are the actual facts with regard 
to the Sinking Fund now in existence in this country. 
The maintenance of a Sinking Fund may be said to depend 
both on moral and on prudential considerations. ‘I'here 
is a moral obligation on the taxpayers of to-day to 
contribute to the paying off of debts, which they have 
incurred or inherited, so as to diminish the burden on 
their descendants. ‘I'he prudential consideration is at 
least equally important. A Sinking Fund in time of 
peace is one of the best provisions that a nation can make 
against the dangers of war. In no war of recent date has 
it been possible to meet out of taxation the daily expendi- 
ture incurred. War must involve borrowing, and future 
wars, since they will be even more expensive than past 
wars, will involve an even greater percentage of borrowing. 
For this reason it is of the utmost importance now to 
maintain a large Sinking Fund. By so doing, not only do 
we tend to restore the national credit, but also we have 
available a sum which can immediately be used for meeting 
war expenditure. For of course during a war the Sinking 
Fund is necessarily suspended, and the millions composing 
it are available for war purposes. 

Looking at all the risks of the future, no statesman 
can honestly say that our present financial position is 
satisfactory. Cousols, which before the South African 
War touched 114, are now down to 84. The difference in 
the rate of interest which we should have to pay on a new 
War Debt is something between } per cent. and 4} per cent., 
and this difference, small as it seems, is of tremendous 
importance when hundreds of millions may have to be 
borrowed. 

Nor can it be said that we have yet adequately discharged 
our moral obligation to pay off the debts we have ourselves 
incurred in connexion with the South African War. Mr. 
Asquith in his last Budget speech took great credit to 
himself and his Government for the reductions they had 
effected in the National Debt ; and in order to demonstrate 
how much had been done, he compared the probable 
amount of the dead-weight Debt on March 31st, 1909, with 
the figure at which that Debt stood in 1889, and showed 
that the amounts were practically the same. Mr. Asquith 
did not, of course, intend to deceive the House of Commons 
and the country, but nevertheless by this comparison 
he created an entirely false impression. Few of those 
who beard the speech, and perhaps fewer of those who 
read it, noticed that the year 1889 was ten years before 
the war. The year he ought to have started from was 
1899, when our Debt reached its minimum. But had 





Mr. Asquith started from this year he would have drawn 
no cheers with his statement. In 1899 what is called 
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the “‘dead-weight Debt” stood at £628,000,000. According 
to Mr. Asquith’s calculations, the same Debt in 1909 will 
be £697,000,000, showing an increase of £69,000,000. 
This calculation leaves out of account the “ Other Capital 
Liabilities ” of the State, to which we will refer presently. 
It is more important for the moment, however, to contine 
our attention to the dead-weight Debt, and especially to 
that portion of it incurred in consequence of the South 
African War. In round figures, the new Debt created for 
the purposes of the South African War was £159,000,000, 
and in consequence of these borrowings our dead-weight 
Debt reached its maximum during the present century on 
March 3lst, 1903, when it stood at £771,000,000. On 
March 31st, 1908, the corresponding figure was just under 
£712,000,000. Comparing these two figures, we find a 
reduction of £59,000,000. In other words, no less than 
£100,000,000 of the War Debt still remained a charge 
upon the nation on March 31st last. 

This is the great moral fact which the present genera- 
tion of taxpayers has to face. They are personally 
responsible for this Debt, and it is their business to pay 
it off as rapidly as possible. To devote £10,000,000 a 
year, which is approximately the amount of the present 
Sinking Fund, to this purpose is certainly not an excessive 
display of financial virtue, for it must be remembered 
that until this War Debt is wiped off we shall be doing 
nothing whatever to contribute towards the reduction 
of the ancient Debt which we have inherited. 
at from auvother point of view, we may fairly ask 
why £28,000,000 a year should be considered an excessive 


sum for this generation to pay for the interest and | 
The figure was origin- | 


reduction of the National Debt. 
ally fixed by Sir Stafford Northcote in the year 1875, 
and he selected that sum on the specified ground that 
up to 1860 the annual charge for the Debt had not 
fallen below £28,000,000. He argued that the nation, in 
view of its steadily increasing wealth, could well afford to 
spend at least as much every year on the service of the 
Debt as it spent when the country was poorer. The same 
argument not only holds good to-day, but has been greatly 
strengthened. Our national revenue is now nearly double 
what it was when Sir Stafford Northcote fixed the aunual 
charge at £28,000,000. If his generation vould afford 
this charge, a fortiori our generation can, and we should 
be guilty of a grave disregard of our duty to posterity if 
we shirked this moral obligation. 

Let us now turn our attention to the “Other Capital 
Liabilities” of the State. These consist of loans for a 
specified period created for specified purposes, mainly 
military and naval works and telegraph extensions. The 
interest and Sinking Fund upon them are charged upon 
the votes of the Army and Navy and Post Office, and for 
this reason it is convenient to look at them separately, 
because they have their own special Sinking Funds alto- 
gether apart from the Sinking Fund of the dead-weight 
Debt, which is included in the fixed annual charge. 
There are a good many plausible arguments in favour of 
this system of borrowing money for fixed periods for 
special purposes, and setting aside a special Sinking Fund 
to wipe off the loan; but no system of finance has excited 
so much criticism from the Liberal Party as this device, 
which the country owes to the late Lord Goschen. The 
great danger underlying it is that the country may 
overlook the fact that it is adding to its Debt, while at 
the same time the Government may be tempted by the 
ease of borrowing to be less careful about spending. As 
a matter of fact, these special loans have gone on rapidly 
mounting up, sometimes actually adding to the gross 
liabilities of the State more rapidly than the dead-weight 
Debt was being reduced by the operation of the Sinking 
Fund. Between. 1898 -and 1908 the “ Other Capital 
Liabilities” of the State increased from £3,747,000 to the 
enormous sum of £50,850,000. 

It is important also to notice that, in spite of all that 
the Liberals have said with regard to this risky system of 
finance, they are themselves almost as great sinners as their 
predecessors. hey have indeed reduced the capital expendi- 
ture on military and naval works, though they have not 
entirely stopped it, but simultaneously they have very greatly 
increased the expenditure on civil works. T'wo years ago 
Mr. Sydney Buxton came to the House of Commons for 
power to borrow no less than £6,000,000 to be spent 
ou telephone development. Some Liberals will doubtless 
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argue that telephones are a profitable investment, and 
military works are not. Even if a mouey profit from the 
State management of telephones were certain, we should 
still dispute that such an investment of money was neces- 
sarily more profitable to the nation than an expenditure 
upou docks and barracks essential to our national safety. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is every reason to fear 
that the millions now being spent out of borrowed money 
upon telephones will go the way of the millions previously 
spent by the same Department on telegraphs, and that 
instead of a profit the nation will be faced with a new 
annual loss in addition to the loss on telegraphs, which 
already reaches over £1,000,000 a year. 

In another direction the present Government have shown 
their marvellous capacity for disregarding in practice the 
principles which they have preached ou the housetops. 
Next to the fixed annual charge invented by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the most important provisiou for the reduction 
of the Debt is the rule that auy accrued surplus in any 
financial year shall automatically go to the reduction of 
the Debt. This provision was laid down by the House of 
Commons as early as 1828, and constitutes what is known 
as the Old Sinking Fund. Surely this, at any rate, ought 
to be sacred to Ministers who profess their passion for 
sound finance; yet twice the present Goverument have 
raided this Old Sinking Fund. In Mareh, 1907, Mr. 
Haldane laid hands—of course, with the assent of his 
colleagues—upon a sum of £459,000, and in February, 
1908, he again seized a sum of £358,000, making altogether 
a total of £817,000 diverted from the reduction of the 
Debt to provide for military expenditure. If the Tories 
had done this, the whole Liberal Opposition would have 
been in full ery. 

To sum up, we hold that a fixed charge of £28,000,000 
for the service of the National Debt is not too much for 
this generation to bear, and that the sum of £10,000,090 
involved in that charge as a Sinking Fund is the very 
minimum that this generation ought to spend until the 
War Debt is entirely wiped off. To do less than this 
would be not only to neglect a moral duty, but also to risk 
the financial safety of the country if war were to come 
upon us. There are reasons of a purely economic chara:ter 
for an even larger expenditure upon Debt reduction. ‘I'he 
great need of the country at the present time for the 
development of its industries and for the employment of 
its people is cheaper capital, Dear capital blocks the way 
to employment, blocks the way to improved housing, and 
diminishes the share of the wealth of the world which the 
manual workers can command. Yet at the very moment 
when the Government are, in effect, telling the poor that 
they need not save for their old aye, they are also proposing 
to tell the nation that it need no longer make serious efforts 
to pay off its old or its new debts. 

Finally, let us remember the great influence exerted by 
the Sinking Fund on the price of Consols. If it is a good 
thing for Government stock, and therefore for Govern- 
ment credit, to stand high, then it must be a grievous error 
to deplete the Sinking Fund. We believe that the chief 
reason why even now the price of Consols is higher, iu 
view of the lower interest paid, than French or German 
stock, is the Sinking Fund. No one thinks those States 
to be less solvent in the abstract than Britain. Periodic 
Government buying, and the consequent periodic shrinkaze, 
of the stock which occur under the operation of a Sinking 
Fund must tend to keep up the price. Halve Govern- 
ment buyings and cancellations, as is now proposed, and 
the price is sure to be affected. That is bad in itself, but 
remember that in addition the Government are, through 
their savings-banks policy, in a position analogous to that 
of holders of their own securities. Hence any depreciation 
in the price of Government stock means a loss to the State 
which, though it may be concealed in the national audit, 
is none the less real. A well-endowed Sinking Fund is 
the sheet-auchor of sound national finance. Ou that point 
there can be no question whatever. 








PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH ON CHRISTIANITY. 
j NDER the title “No Refuge but in Truth” (Toronto: 

William Tyrrell and Co.) Professor Goldwin Smith has 
republished some short papers, most of them in the form of 
letters, written by him for the New York Sun and the North 
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American Review upon the subject of religious faith. The 
little book, a mere pamphlet, is well worth reading, though 
only indirectly can it be said to throw light upon the questions 
atiasue. It is the picture of a state of mind, of that uncertain 
state of mind which is so common in these days. There is little 
deliberation of composition about this production of Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith’s old age. It is not, perhaps, the less 
interesting. Expressions of hope and fear, with arguments 
in favour of each, follow one another pell-mell through his 
pages. He seems at times to question even the most funda- 
mental of Christian dogmas, even the very existence of God; 
yet he clings with something of passion to the hope thut 
Christianity is essentially true, to the hope that God is 
indeed as Christ revealed Him, and that death is not the end. 
He has been gently reproached, he says, with a leaning to 
orthodoxy ; and he pathetically surmises that his accusing 
correspondents are young, and do not yet know how cheerless 
in old age is the agnostic position. His candour leads him, 
however, to defend himself against the charge. He is in no 
sense orthodox, he somewhat wistfully explains. The element 
of the supernatural in the Gospels he brushes aside without 
consideration. The critics, however small or large their 
achievements, have in his eyes abolished the distinction 
between sacred and profane history, and what would be 
incredible in the one is to him incredible in the other. Yet 
he cannot give up the Gospels. He finds in them a moral 
ideal which he is certain the world can never get beyond, and 
a light in the universal gloom sufficient to save the individual 
from despair. By this light he believes that he can 
trace a beneficent plan in creation. The evidence for it is 
“balanced, we must sadly admit, by much that with our 
present imperfect knowledge appears to us at variance 
with beneficence; by plagues, earthquakes, famines, tor- 
turing diseases, infant deaths; by the sufferings of animals 
preyed on by other animals, or breeding beyond the 
means of subsistence.” Nevertheless, it is, he is sure, 
“a historical fact” that “with Jesus of Nazareth there 
came into the world, and by his example and teaching was 
introduced and propagated a moral ideal which, embodied in 
Christendom, and surviving through all these centuries the 
action of hostile forces the most powerful, not only from 
without, but from within, has uplifted, purified, and blessed 
humanity.” It seems to him, he says, that “ history is a vast 
struggle, with varying success, toward the attainment of 
moral perfection, of which, if the advent of Christianity 
furnished the true ideal, it may be deemed in a certain sense 
a revelation”; for, he goes on, “if the Christian system is 
found by experience to show itself essentially superior to all 
other systems and to satisfy individually and socially, it 
is supreme, and is presumably the dictate of the author 
of our being, if an author of our being there is.” As 
to personal immortality, it is evident from the first page to 
the last that Professor Goldwin Smith desires ardently to 
believe in it. The point of view of those who are satisfied 
to give up this greatest hope of man is, he admits, simply 
incomprehensible to him. Apart altogether from revelation, 
he asks, “is there anything in man not physical...... 
anything which gives an inkling of immortality?” He thinks 
there is. His last paragraph is one of hope. Something in 
man predicates “a higher state of being ” :— 

“Evolution may ultimately explain our general frame, 

emotional and intellectual, as well as physical. It may in 
time explain the marvels of imagination and memory. It may 
explain our msthetic nature with our music and art. It may 
explain even our social and political frame and our habit of 
conformity to law. But beyond conformity to law, social or 
political, is there not, in the highest specimens of our race at 
least, a conception of an ideal of character and an effort to rise to 
it which seem to point to a more spiritual sphere ?” 
There are orthodox persons, no doubt, who will read this 
book and still call Professor Goldwin Smith a sceptic, just as 
there are sceptics who will sadly put down his returning faith 
to the tendency of the old to go back to the notions of their 
youth. All old men, they will say, tend to lend credence to 
dogmas they once held dear. 

It is absurd to deny that in old age the retrospect of life 
is in a manner foreshortened. The things of youth assume 
an andue importance, and one which in middle life they 
had lost. On the other hand, we do not for one moment 
believe that the revival of religious feeling so common 
in old age is to be accounted for by weakening powers. 














There is some circumstantial evidence for this point of view, 
but it is deceptive. When old men were young doubt was 
not in the air to the extent that it is in the air to-day. Al] 
the thoughtless and all the indifferent were accounted, and, 
indeed, accounted themselves, believers. The vast majority 
conformed not only outwardly but in opinion. The world ag 
au whole was orthodox. It is, therefore, inevitable that an old 
man who becomes religious should be said to be returning to 
the convictions of his youth. At the same time, there were 
in those days a good many people who rebelled from childhood 
against the rigid dogmatism of the time, who cast religion from 
them with a kind of mental loathing, in whom the religious 
instinct was crushed by the thought of the terrible God who, 
to quote Mr. Arthur Benson, “laid about Him” to such 
purpose in the Old Testament. Is it not true that life hag 
led many of them to a very different, and often toa genuinely 
devout, attitude? According to the point of view we aré 
refuting, it would be natural that they should end their lives 
as atheists. The truth is that in the calm waters of old age, 
when temptations and ambitions—those wild reaches of 
possibility which stretch to fame and to infamy—are shut off 
by the limits of the harbour, wien “from fearful trip comes 
in the ship,” an old man, as Jowett tells us in one of the most 
beautiful and enlightening passages he ever wrote, sces the 
world in new proportions :— 

“ What was once greatly valued by him now seems no longer of 
importance. The dreams of love and of ambition have fied away ; 
he is no longer under the dominion of the hour. The disappoint- 
ments which he has undergone no more affect him; he is inclined 
to think that they may have been for his good. He sees many 
things in his life which might have been better; opportunities 
lost which could never afterwards be by him recovered. He 
might have been wiser about health, or the education of his 
children, or his choice of friends, or the management of 
his business. He would like to warn younger persons against 
some of the mistakes which he had himself made. He would 
tell them that no man in later life rejoiced in the remembrance 
of a quarrel; and that the trifles of life, good temper, a gracious 
manner, trifles as they are thought, are among the most important 
elements of success. Above all he would exhort them to get rid 
of selfishness and self-conceit, which are the two greatest sources 
of human evil.” 

Curiously enough, an old man with narrow religious con- 
victions is rare :— 

“He would see, as Baxter saw in his old age,” goes on Jowett, 

“that all other things come to an end, but that of the love of 
God and man there is no end. He would not raise questions 
about tie rites of the Church, or the canonicity of books of 
Scripture: these belong to criticism and ecclesiastical history, 
not to the spiritual life. He would seek for the permanent and 
essential only in the books of Scripture, in the lives of good men, 
in the religion of the world. To follow Christ, to speak the truth 
in love, to do to others as you would they should do to you, these 
are the eternal elements of religion which can never pass away, 
and he who lives in these lives in God.” 
The struggle, be it bitter with disappointment or radiant with 
reiterated success, must concentrate the mind upon those 
things which, when it is over, men see to have been non- 
essential so far as happiness is concerned. When the strain is 
relaxed they take a larger view, and that even though their 
mental eyesight for details at hand be somewhat impuired. 
The more at rest the human heart is, the more does it realise 
the true humanity of Christianity, the more sane and 
natural does its teaching seem, the more true appear the 
words of St. John’s Gospel, “He came to His own,” to 
those, perhaps, who in the midst of the strife could not 
receive Him, 

Another point which strikes us as we read this little book 
is the wonderful change which has lately taken place in the 
attitude of the sceptics. Many of them would not, of course, 
approach so near to faith as does Professor Goldwin Smith, 
but his state of mind is representative. Set aside the 
followers of Nietzsche—and they are fewer than one would 
imagine considering the attractions offered by a philosophic 
defence of selfishness, untainted by the moderation of the 
Epicureans—and who is inimical nowadays to the religion 
of Christ? There is a shadowy figure of a man in the New 
Testament who is to-day a type of many. “He followeth 
not us,” said the Disciples, and they desired to forbid his 
good works. It is remarkable that our Lord defended him 
from the condemnation of His followers, and, against their 
judgment, pronounced him to be “on our part.” It has been 
a sad thing for the Church that in this matter she has never 
been convineed by Christ. 
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PROFESSIONALISM IN FOOTBALL. 
FEW weeks ago the football world was startled by the 

A announcement of the Scottish Union that it would not 
play the Rugby match with England, fixed for March 20th, 
because the English Union had consented to professional 
practices. The particular act of professionalism with which 
the English Union was charged was that it had sanctioned 
the payment of three shillings a day in cash to the members 
of the New Zealand Rugby team (the famous “ All Blacks”) 
and the Australian team. A “cash payment,” it was said, 
was quite inadmissible. The man who accepted it, however 
small it might be, in addition to the payment of his expenses, 
had ceased to be an amateur and had become a professional. 
Iu principle this contention of the Scottish Union is admirable, 
and we must say that we sympathise with it thoroughly. On 
the other hand, the English Union, which is notoriously 
governed by men of honour and principle, was not guilty 
of so very crude and obvious a violation of the rules of 
amateurism as the casual reader of the statement by the 
Scottish Union might suppose. The English argument is 
substantially this: that all the reasonable expenses of a 
travelling football team are paid with the consent of all the 
Unions, however delicate their conception of amateurism may 
be, and that the cash payment of three shillings a day, or a 
guinea a week, came within the category of reasonable 
expenses, because it was intended to meet those incidental 
expenses which no member of a travelling team can avoid. 
Incidental expenses are small but various—omnibus fares, 
tips to waiters and porters, the return of small hospitalities, 
and so forth—and they all arise directly out of the visit. If 
a man bad not been a member of the team he would not have 
incurred them at all. But, it was argued, it is very difficult 
aud tedious for members to keep account of infinitely small 
sums and to ask the manager for the payment of them. As 
for the manager himself, life would become unnecessarily 
intricate and laborious—his best energies would be expended 
on insignificant matters——and therefore the English Union | 
decided to grant the minimum amount which would cover the 
small incidental expenses of a player's day. Three shillings 
was fixed on as that minimum, and it was pointed out that 
noone could conceivably make money out of three shillings a 
day, while if a man were not very careful he would certainly 
be out of pocket. Looked at from this point of view, the pay- 
ment is seen to have been made merely in order to simplify 
the bookkeeping. Although the English Union was, in our 
judgment, unwise in admitting a most dangerous principle, 
there is, on the face of it, something in the argument we have 
summarised. There is, at all events, enough sense in it to 
make us say that the Scottish Union was inexcusably abrupt. 
No good can come of denouncing a man as a criminal if he 
believes sincerely that his views are just. The first thing to do 
is to reason with him, and if the difference between you and 
him remains vital and likely ‘to be subversive of society, then he 
may be reluctantly sent to Coventry, but not before. 

The English Union took a very proper course in referring 
the dispute to the International Board. Eventually it came 
before the Special Committee of that Board, on which Com- 
mittee all the four Unions are equally represented. It appears 
that in the voting the numbers were even, and thus the 
action of the English Union was neither condoned nor con- 
demned. A sop to both sides was the logical solution, and 
this week it was announced that “the Committee and the 
Scottish Football Union now acquiesce with the Board's 
decision that Scotland was not entitled to cancel the match 
with England without first referring the matter in dispute 
to the International Board, and further, the Committee of the 
Scottish Football Union are now prepared to carry out the 
match with England on receiving in turn an excerpt of a 
minute of the Rugby Union Committee to the effect that the 
members thereof now acquiesce in the recent declaration of 
the Special Committee of the International Board, by recog- 
nising that the cash payments to players paid to the New | 
Zealand team are contrary to the principles of amateur Rugby 
football.” 

For the present the dispute is settled; but we doubt 
whether either side is convinced that it was in the wrong. 
Having been, as we hope, just to both, we are now free to 
say, without being suspected of partisanship, that we trust 
the Scottish principle that cash payments are bad in all 








conceivable circumstances will be strictly insisted on. Possibly 
the Scottish Union intended to raise the whole question of 
professionalism, which is said to threaten Rugby football in 
some insidious forms. Rugby football has long been a 
stronghold of amateurism. When cricket and athletics had 
become suspect, Rugby football, like rowing, remained above 
suspicion. When it was proposed to introduce professionalism 
into the game, the English Union would have nothing to say 
to it, and suffered the shock of seeing the powerful Northern 
Union jump into prosperity on an avowedly professional 
basis, and in some ways threaten its interests and sap 
its strength. But lately there have been rumours that 
Rugby players were “transferred” from teams in one 
part of England to teams in other parts in a way that 
could have only a financial explanation. We have no 
idea whether these rumours are well founded, but in any 
case it would be a satisfaction to every one if the prin- 
ciples of amateurism were redefined and reasserted. There 
is no harm whatever in professionalism per se, though it 
is less well suited to some sports than to others. The only 
odious and demorualising thing is that professionalism should 
pretend to be amateurism. In Association football the effects 
of professionalism have been, on the whole, very bad; it has 
not produced an incentive to play, but rather to watch. When 
we behold the tens of thousands floeking to every professional 
Association match to see twenty-two picked men perform 
—most of whom will sell their services to the highest bidder— 
we are inclined to think that Lamb, if he were alive, would 
add to his category of popular fallacies this new one: “That 
every young Englishman plays games on his half-holidays.” 
In cricket, on the other hand, professionalism seems, for some 
reason, to work out differently. Cricket professionals, take 
them altogether, are a singularly self-respecting and com- 
petent class of men. But in all sports and pastimes, whether 
professionalism be good or bad for them, profeesionalism 
ought to be openly professionalism, and amateurism unim- 
peacbably amateurism. Professionalism becomes dishonest 
only when it is disguised as something else. If a player of 
Rugby football who belongs to a club affiliated to any one of 
the four Unions wants to be compensated in some way for 
what he calls “ broken time,” or for anything over and above 
the travelling or hotel expenses which are paid by his club 
when the team is playing away from home, let him say 
frankly that he wants to be a professional, and join, if he 
wishes, the Northern Union. But let him not while he 
remains within the borders of one of the amateur Unions 
agitate for compensations which mean nothing more nor less 
than money payments for losses which can be estimated in 
the most fantastic way. Once begin cash payments under any 
pretext to amateurs, and it will be extremely difficult to say 
where they are to stop. Suppose a player were a barrister or 
a doctor, he might say that by playing on a certain day he 
had missed a brief or lost a patient, and that the amount he 
was out of pocket thereby ought to be refunded to him. That 
would be a negation of amateurism, because amateurism means 
that a man plays because he thinks it worth while to do so as 
a free and independent person. The history of athletics, and, 
above all, of bicycling, proves that veiled professionalism can 
bardly be checked when it bas got a foothold. 

In a recent article in the Zimes Lord Harris wrote very 
genially of the happy brotherhood of cricket, in which 
amateurs and professionals are excellent comrades, and no 
uwkward questions are asked. It is an agreeable picture, but 
we cannot help thinking that satisfaction could be expressed 
so heartily only from the amateur camp. The professionals 
are a polite, easygoing set of men, and they are not in the 
habit of saying unpleasant things about so-called amateurs 
who by some ingenious device are paid for their services, 
and yet pass as amateurs and enjoy all the privileges of the 
position. They, in fact, allow the social test to override all 
others; but we wonder whether they acquiesce in the theory 
so readily as their good manners generally make them appear 
todo. There rings in our ears a verse in Lindsay Gordon's 
** How We Beat the Favourite.” The old trainer speaks of the 
rider of the favourite in the “ Loamshire Hunt Cup” :— 

“A gentleman rider! Well, I’m an outsider. 
But if he’s a gent, who the mischief’s a Jock ? 


You gents mostly blunder; Dick rides for the plunder; 
He rides, too, like thunder, and sits like a rock.” 


That is the kind of thing which we shrewdly suspect is said 
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by bond-fide cricket professionals of those who can hardly be 
called bond-fide cricket amateurs. Lord Harris lays it down, if 
we understand his argument, that between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals in cricket there is no necessary difference in the 
matter of financial independence; there is only a difference in 
social esteem. “ We have,” he srys, “in my opinion, reached that 
very enviable stage where ‘ Manners make the man’ not money, 
whether that be taken in the form of ‘ wage’ or of ‘ expenses.’” 
And he adds:—“I can imagine this description will consider- 
ably startle some cricketers; but I think after strict examina- 
tion they will admit its correctness.” No doubt it is correct 
as a statement of fact, and we can only suppose that the 
traditions of cricket, and the personality of leading cricketers, 
have made a paradox possible. What Lord Harris says 
cannot be a sound principle, however, to lay down for other 
pastimes; indeed, it is no principle at all, and Lord Harris, in 
effect, says so, professing only to record an inexplicably 
happy state of affairs in the game to which he is attached. 
Wherever a pastime is distracted by disputes, and has to be 
pulled straight by definitions—we take that to be the case 
with football—there is only one safe rule. Amateurism must 
be real amateurism. 





“SEEMS SO."—THE SUFFRAGETTES. 
N London the suffragettes have beld up public business. 
Hiere, in a working man’s bousebold a hundred and fifty 
miles from town, their agitation scarcely stirs us. We are 
lookers-on; and whether or no we see most of the game, we 
are not, like the players, under an obligation to take sides. 
We do not imagine that we know the facts of the woman 
suffrage question, or of any other political question, either 
completely or accurately. Who does? All we can say is, 
“Seems so to us.” But according to that “Seems so” we 
shall vote, though for which party at the next election we 
have not the slightest idea ; and our votes will count as much 
as anybody else’s. Food to eat and a house over us is our 
great question; political questions are our recreation. The 
suffragettes have worried Ministers, seandalised the Commons, 
and disorganised the police. They amuse us. 

One of the children rushed home last week: “ Mother, Miss 
Penley-Jones says you got to come to a meeting an’ hear 
what they suffragettes be going to do, an’ her’ll give ‘ee a cup 
o’ tay.” Mrs. Perring was trying to cook dinner, iron the 
sbeets, and nurse the baby at the same time. “ You go back,” 
she said, “ an’ tell Miss Penley-Jones that I don’t intend to mix 
meself up wi’ the likes o’ they, an’ I got me own cup o’ tay 
in house, thank you, wi’out wasting time wi’ chatter-megs. They 
don't give ’ee tay when they don’t want nort.” Mrs. Perring 
does not wish for a vote, and she does not believe that most 
working women do. She says she has no time to waste on 
politics, as men bave. In England there is a vast number of 
women who, needing neither to struggle nor to work, never 
come to bandgrips with life, and never can learn what a 
working woman bas to contend with; and Mrs. Perring 
resents any system under which the women who are fully 
occupied with living would have to depend politically on the 
busybodies who do not know what life really is. “I should 
have to follow the lead,” she says, “of the Miss Penley-Joneses, 
what puts on us enough as’tis. Her's got time ‘cause her 
an't never learnt to look after nothing—that I do know—while 
me that has bad to learn experience, I ant got time to be 
troubled wi’ it, an’ never sha’n't bave. I reckon they 
suffragettes wants half-a-dozen kids like this yer squad o’ 
mine. That'd steady em.” 

Dave Perring wished to know their aim. On learning that 
they claim votes, first, because they pay rates and taxes, and 
secondly, because they say they will do a lot of good when 
they get them, he was much surprised. “They'm not kicking 
up all thic buzz for that? ”--“ They say they are.”—“ What 
do ’em propose to do ‘xactly?”—“ That they don’t say.”— 
“Then if they don’ know what they want, what do’em want 
itfor? I tell thee what, ’tis sweethearts they wants. There's 
nort like it for a girl as is kicking up a buzz. I've a-proved 
it.”"—“ But don’t you remember the fuss and speeches they 
made when it was reported that one of them had thrown her 
arms round a Member of Parliament's neck ?”—* G'out ! 
Pleased an’ proud enough he was, I bet; her too.” 

We do not see any very grave reason why the suffragettes 
should not bave the vote, except their tendency to revert to 








the methods of the hustings. Still less can we see why they 
should. And we certainly do not think that a sweeping 
alteration in the government of the country ought to be made 
without very grave reason indeed. England is not precisely 
a pleasant place to live in for those who bave no money and 
no property, and changes seem mainly for the worse in that 
respect; but we do know at present what we have to contend 
with, and, mistrusting small changes much, we mistrust great 
changes more. People whose weekly income barely feeds and 
houses them cannot afford to experiment in changes. 

On the other hand, some grandiloquent anti-suffrage 
pamphlets that have been sent us amuse us almost as much 
us the suffragettes themselves. “More trouble wi’ them too, 
I s'pose,” Dave says. The names on the rival manifestoes do 
not impress us in the least. Most of them we know nothing 
about, and do not want to. Far more, apparently, than the 
newspaper-reading classes, we ask for reasoning, not names, 
And that is the very thing that is not offered us, at any rate 
in language we can all understand. We are well assured that 
any party we help to put in power will work for its own ends, 
not ours, until it wants us to help it into power a second time, 
If we had a suffragette Oabinet or a suffragette House of 
Lords, we should expect nothing of them except an attempt to 
make us act as they think proper, instead of their acting 
as we think proper. No doubt women will get the vote some 
day, when it is to the tactical advantage of one or other of the 
great parties to give it to them. 

As for the suffragettes’ pranks and bad behaviour, we do 
not approve, but we thank them for the sport provided. We 
are glad to see Governments that harass us with school 
inspectors, medical officers, policemen, so-called temperance 
reforms, and such-like barassed in their turn. To our mind, 
the most shameful thing about the suffragettes’ agitation is 
their special treatment in prison. If Mrs, Perring, who 
objects, both maternally and on principle, against having 
her children hit by anybody else, especially by schoolmasters, 
were to go and brawl in the town schools on that account, 
she would probably go to prisou in the ordinary way, and 
would feel the separation from her husband and housebold, 
and from the children whose welfare prompted her to brawl, 
at least as much as the “cultured lady” suffragettes feel 
their separation from the friends and books that egged them 
on. There has always been, in practice, one law for the rich 
und another for the poor; and now apparently there is a 
third for ladies who assert loudly enough that their bad 
behaviour was due to good intentions. At the ‘Cable and 
Anchor” we came across a picture of the suffragette with 
the dog-whip. “ Fine woman,” observed Dave. “ What's her 
s’posed to be doing?”—‘“She’s a suffragette,—getting into 
Parliament.”—*“ An’ what be ’em going to do when they gets 
there? Why, nort for the likes o’ us, same as they always 
has done. Parcel o’ women! If men can’t govern the country 
wi'out they, ’tis time to pack up. Aye! tis better to look 
pretty and be nice. "Tis the old way, an’ ’tis the best way, 
an’ it gets’em their own way quicker, if they only know’d 
it. I dearly likes to see ’em wi’ their rag out, thee’s know; 
but I an’t got no patience wi’ them as won't let a chap 
what’s got up a meeting for the purpose speak and explain 
hisself.” 

At bottom, the question is one of ideals,—namely, whether 
we shall give up the lady and domestic ideals, which Lave the 
strength of tradition behind them, in favour of an untried 
political mud-splasher ideal for women. One of the most 
important parts of practical politics is, and will remain, that 
of mud-splashing. The suffragettes have taken to it admirably. 
Hitherto we have had it as an aim to keep our womenfolk out 
of the dirty work, or at least not to add to that which already 
falls to their sbare. The domestic woman we are not likely 
to undervalue; or her power either. Weare aware that not 
every woman by any means can find her lifework in house and 
fumily, in motherhood. But the mother type is the normal, 
and, though we would allow abnormal types their fling in 
every way possible, we would not alter the Constitution to 
suit them. 

The lady is less useful. She requires so much propping, so 
much shelter, so much service, for her more ornamental 
existence. No doubt she has her function in society just as 
the road-sweeper and kitchenmaid have theirs. She has time 
and money to try experiments. She sets standards of con- 
ventional amenity which, however grotesque in the imitation, 
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Le 
of use in keeping other people up to their own standards: 
eons ratively unprofitable herself, she makes society more 


elastic than a community of men and women, all bard at work, 
could be. We can do with the lady—we like her, in fact—so 
long as she sticks to her last. The suffragettes appear to be 
ladies who do not. ; ; 

It is not that we are unacquainted with any suffragettes. 
Dave Perring had a very enjoyable conversation one day with 
a militant suffragette who in private life, if I may put it 80, 
is altogether charming. Indeed, be did not realise that she 
was a suffragette. “Who was her, then?” he asked. “Her 
seems a nice lady.” When he heard that she bad carried a 
“Votes for Women ” sandwich-board through the West End— 
« Well,” he said, “ who'd ha’ thought thic? Her looks like a 
lady too!” ‘ 

But the herrings bave come into the bay, and berrings 
here are more important than suffragettes; and when 
the berrings come into the political bay, they will, we 
fancy, be found more important there too. 

STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 
Author of “A Poor Man’s House.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

wstilisimdne 
THE POSITION IN PEKING. 
(To rue Eprror or Tae “ Spectator.” )} 
Srr,—Now that the best part of a month has elapsed since 
the downfall of Yuan Shib-kai, it is becoming possible to view 
that event perhaps more correctly than foreigners, both 
inside and outside China, were inclined to do at first. The 
dramatic story of how a meeting of the Grand Council was 
called for Jannary Ist, how Yuan Shih-kai repaired to the 
Council Hall only to be told that bis presence was not 
required, how he immediately fled from Peking with all his 
wives and household goods, and how he was only induced by a 
solemn guarantee of persoval safety to return and make a more 
conventional exit in order to “save the face” of the Chinese 
Government, is possibly known to your readers from telegrams. 
What we are now venturing to hope is that the motives which 
actuated bis dismissal were not the motives of “full speed 
backwards,” but a human desire on the part of the late 
Emperor's friends to punish him for the part he played in the 
coup d'état of 1898. The kindest view to take of Yuan Shih- 
kai's action in then siding with the Empress-Dowager Tz’e 
Hsi was that he saw that the young Emperor, untried in 
government and emotional, was driving too fast under the 
influence of Kang Yu-wei and other reformers; and 
that he preferred the idea of a strong ruler on the 
throne, believing that the inevitable trend of events towards 
reform must be too strong even for her reactionary instincts. 
But the view that the Chinese commonly appear to hold is 
that Yuan was untrue to his salt, and that his punishment 
was thorougbly deserved. The story that the Emperor Kuang 
Hsii left behind him an Edict, written on his death-bed, in 
which he spoke of “my ten years’ misery caused by the one 
man Yuan Shih-kai,” and adjured the Empress Yehonala to 
have that man beheaded at the first opportunity, may or may 
not be true; but it chimes in with popular feeling. If we add 
to this the innumerable stories (not wholly, it would seem, 
without foundation) of Yuan Shih-kai’s overbearing behaviour 
towards the Prince Regent and his fellow Grand Councillors, 
we can understand how conveniently the alleged “ leg disease ” 
might be used as an excuse for getting rid of him. No one 
attempts to deny Yuan’s great ability, though it is said to 
have been somewhat discounted by love of pleasures of the 
table; and China can ill spare able men to-day. If, however, 
we may believe that he was dismissed principally because he 
was an ally of the Empress-Dowager, the inference is not that 
reform is dead, but merely that it is to be entrusted to other 
hands. 

This view has been supported in many different ways, which 
may be summed up under two main heads,—the character of 
Prince Ch’un, the Regent, and the efforts of the capital to 
assert its will over the provinces. 

Of the Prince Regent we are being taught to think as a 
somewhat austere man, studiously inclined, standing aloof 
from the corruptions and luxuries of his entourage, deter- 
mined in what he means to do and only uncertain as yet 
how he means to doit. Here, for example, is a fragment of 








conversation between the Prince Regent and Censor Chao 
Chu-yuan as reported in the native Press. The Prince 
begins by declaring that the Throne is genuinely bent on 
introducing Constitutional government, “which shall be 
something different from the mere appointment of a few 
favourites to draw salaries on the plea of carrying it out”; 
and then he goes on thus :-— 

“ Financial readjustment is the basis of preparing and voting 
for a Budget, which will be the privilege of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The people having paid duties and taxes, it would only be 
right for them to be acquainted with the mode in which the 
authorities have expended the moneys. In recent years much 
peculation has prevailed in financial affairs in the different 
provinces, and not only do the people not dare to question the 
finances, but the Throne itself cannot ecrutinise them. How 
could Constitutional government be instituted while such a state 
of affairs existed ?” 


And the Prince concludes with a vow that “he will seek 
to remedy the troubles of the people so as to carry out 
what the philosopher Mencius called the protection of the 
people.” 

Then we read how the Prince cuts down a bill for 36,000 
taels for three sedan-chairs as a preposterous demand; bow 
he enjoins rigid economy on the comptrollers of the Imperial 
household; lastly, how he makes a secret excursion outside 
the Palace, chartering a street ricksba like any ordinary 
citizen, to acquaint himself with the conditions of the people. 
These stories may or may not be true. The point is that they 
are spread throughout the Empire, and that they must have 
value in creating currents of sympathy from the people 
towards their ruler. 

The struggle between capital and provinces is, of course, no 
new thing. It lay at the bottom of the Chékiang railway 
agitation eighteen months ago. It entered into the Japanese 
boycott (now gradually expiring) in South China, for the 
Cantonese certainly were, in part, inspired by a wish to 
embarrass the Central Government in revenge for what they 
considered to be its craven yielding to Japan over the seizure 
of the ‘Tatsu Maru.’ It was traceable during the closing years 
of the late Empress-Dowager’s reign in various spasmodic 
Edicts. 

Butin the past month we have had an Edict or a proposal 
on this subject almost daily. To name but a few. On 
December 3lst we learn of a scheme to take the collection of 
the Salt-tux out of the hands of the provincials, and to 
centralise it in the Ministry of Finance; on January 4th, 
that the Prince Regent has been appointing all high officials 
himself in order to eliminate favouritism; on January 11th, 
that all provinces must submit their Budgets to Peking, and 
that no loans are to be raised without Peking’s authority; 
two days ago, that the conduct of all Viceroys and Governors 
is about to be rigorously investigated, and that means must 
be found of keeping some check on their actions. To these 
we may add a new scheme for the gradual dissolution of that 
old grievance, the Manchu Banner Corps, with a system for 
teaching the men trades so that they may support themselves 
instead of preying on their neighbours; and numerous 
instances of taxes remitted in consequence of bad harvests 
during the past year. 

It is almost proverbially unwise in China to prophesy until 
after the event. We know by sad experience the difference 
between order and execution; and many, if not all, of the 
suggestions enumerated above have been heard of before. 
But they have never been put forward with so much force end 
frequency as now, and once again we may consider their 
possible effect on the whole Empire in arousing new hopeful- 
ness and definite expectations. It is true that we have yet to 
see the practical work. For example, the urgent need of the 
moment is the appointment of a foreign adviser to organise 
Chinese finances on a proper footing; and it must be admitted 
that reform bas not yet included any enlargement of the 
practice of taking outside advice, rather the other way. On 
two points, however, it seems permissible to base some little 
hopefulness for the future: first, that what was bardly more 
than a vague ideal « year ago is becoming more and more the 
practical consideration of every undertaking; and secondly 
(to sum up the situation in the coldest terms), that in its 
anxiety to convince foreign Governments that the dismissal 
of Yuan Shih-kai does not mean reaction, the Chinese Govern- 
ment seems likely to commit itself too far along the path of 
reform for any drawing back.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shanghai, January 28th. O. M. Green. 
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SEDITION IN BENGAL.—A REPLY. 
{To Tue Epiron or THR “SexcraTor.”) 

Srr,—The Spectator of January 9th had a letter from “ Old 
Liberal” which contained an attack on the claims and reputa- 
tion of the Bengalis, and on one Bengali who was singled out. 
Many people do not agree with these statements, and believe 
that one of them is injuriously wrong. No reply has 
appeared, and this has been the subject of complaint. In 
justice to the Bengalis, I ask to be allowed to answer. 
It must be explained that the “Bengalis” are not the 
populace of Bengal, but the people in Bengal for the 
description of whom Macaulay's “ Warren Hastings” is still 


the locus classicus. They are not the Moslem, nor the tribes vessels to protect the Danish waters, a gathering of the forces 


of Bengal, nor even the very numerous helot castes affiliated 
to Hinduism. They are the minor section which alone 
produces, or can produce, the Bengali Babu, and their 
distinctive mark and common bond is that they claim to be 
Aryan. “Old Liberal” ignores this, and calls all Bengalis 
Mongolo-Dravidian, as the helots doubtless are. None of 
them can be a Babu, or “ rise to a position of respectability or 
attain even moderate wealth.” 

“Old Liberal’s” theme is that Bengalis are not Indians at 
all, are unfit for those posts by which Indians are governed, 
or to represent Indians. The immediate and relevant answer 
surely is that in the India movement of the last twenty years 
these “ Bengalis” have taken, and hold, the lead, whether in 
the Punjab, Madras, or Bombay. What relevancy is there in 
saying that their claims to be Aryan are invalid, or even 
absurd, when the claim is conceded among themselves and by 
the other Indians, and forms the common bond ? 

Such a statement as “Old Liberal’s”"—*“ the Indians proper 
like the Bengalis and other aboriginal races about as much as 
the Americans like and respect their negro fellow-citizens ”— 
even in the correspondence columns of the Spectator, fills me 
with surprise. “Old Liberal,” who does not distinguish 
between the “ Bengalis” and the aboriginals of Bengal, cannot 
possibly have realised how extraordinarily offensive it is. For 
the difference between them is the difference between the 
whites and the negroes in the Southern States, and is affirmed 
by their law, as well as by religion and custom. Otherwise 
the idea conveyed is, in my experience, confined to Anglo- 
Indian circles in Calcutta, where it is fostered by the up- 
country men of the swashbuckler and rowdy class,—jamadars, 
darwans, and other retainers of rich men there. Could 
negroes lead or head an American movement? As instances 
of how false it is let me cite: for Kashmir, Babu Nilambar 
Mukharji, O.LE.; for the Punjab, Sir Pratul Chandra 
Chatterji, K.C.1.E., late a Judge of its Chief Court and still 
Vice-Chancellor of the Lahore University, Mr. M. Bhatta- 
charjya, the late Accountant-General, to whom the Punjab is 
now promoting a public memorial,—Bengali Brahmins these 
three; for Baroda, Mr. R. ©. Dutt, C.LE.; for Nagpur, the 
Hon. Mr. Bose,—both Bengali Kayasths. 

I reluctantly touch a personal note, but “Old Liberal” has 
struck it loudly. “The views of the very worthy Bengali 
gentleman who adorns the Council of the Secretary of State 
for India can hardly be Indian.” This gentleman was my 
colleague for some years, The Indians whom I have known as 
pre-eminently cosmopolitan (taking the continent of India as 
the cosmos) are Mr. R. C. Dutt, Syed (late Mr. Justice) Ameer 
Ali, ©.1.E., Babu Surendranath Banerjee, Sir Phirozshah 
Mehta, K.C.1.E., and this gentleman, Mr. K. G. Gupta, late 
1.0.8.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. OtpHaw, late LCS. 





THE DEFENCES OF DENMARK. 
(To tae Epitor or tur “Serctaror.” } 
Srr,—The Danish Government has at last brought its plans 
of a definite defence system forward in the Rigsdag on the 
12th inst. In the introductory statement, a speech which is 
remarkable for its clear and statesmanlike views, M. Neergaard, 
the Premier, referred to the necessity of all small nations 
having to employ effective means towards protecting their 
neutrality in times of war. Countries like Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland had got their house in 
order, and Denmark had to do likewise, lest—as had been 
plainly hinted—otber Powers might regretfully be forced to 
do itfor her. Onthe whole, the Cabinet follows the suggestion 
of the Danish military experts instead of those of its own 





change of front which is likely to lead to a party split, and to 
the formation of a strong Defence Party for supporting the 
new Governmental policy. The Premier himself admitted 
that he saw the defence question in a totally different light 
since forming bis Cabinet last autumn. Former politica) 
utterances had to give way to international demands on the 
responsible head of the Danish Government. Instead of, ay 
suggested, Copenhagen being turned into an open city on the 
land side, he proposes to erect a new line of land defences 
around the capital, these to take the place, when completed, 
of the existing half-finished land forts. Some new and strong 
naval defences around the most vulnerable part of Denmark, 
Copenhagen, a strong fleet of torpedo-boats and mine-laying 


on Zealand, instead of in places where their services might 
not be required, and various Army alterations all designed to 
secure improved efficiency, are the most important items in 
these proposals. The Government has staked its existence on 
the plans, and they will be submitted to the Danish electorate 
during the spring.—I am, Sir, &., p A 





AFFORESTATION. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Spectator.” 
Srr,—The most unwise words I have hitherto read on this 
question are those which appear over the name of Mr. Barbour 
in the Spectator of February 13th, though I do not know what 
nonsense may still be in store for us. 

We are not, forsooth, to plant the dreary bogs of Ireland, 
or the bare mountains of Wales, or the treeless down country 
of England, because in America and Canada and British 
East Africa there is so much tree ground! Mr. Barbour 
apparently would not mind bringing a tree across a continent 
and ocean which can be grown as well at home! There is no 
better ground for woods anywhere than in Britain, for reasons 
which need not be specified here. It is better than in Central 
Europe, because, in addition to our native trees, which must 
always be our mainstay, one can grow in the South of England, 
and even in Scotland, the trees of North-West America. There 
is no finer tree growth anywhere. 

We should plant national forests because it is the nation’s 
business to secure a great national property. It is the best 
possible work one can do on bare, stony, or otherwise useless 
land, unfit for the plough, or useless for other reasons. 
Therefore the great neighbouring countries in like conditions 
to ours, like France and Germany, are quite right in having 
large areas of country under forest. It is such an important 
matter that it cannot be left to private effort and to the 





fluctuations of culture in the open land. Where would 
France be without her national forests? I once went to 
Paris with an Englishman—a tree-lover, too—who said there 
were no fine trees in France. The next day 1 took him to the 
forest of Marly, and he saw so many noble oaks there that I 
heard no more of there being no fine trees in France. The 
work is worth doing for its beauty alone, as witness the fine 
effect of the Bavarian and Bohemian wooded highland above 
the cultivated plain, and is such healthy work for a fine race 
of men, too, and in the winter when work on the bare ground 
is so little. We have evidence already in the forests of 
Northern France and Germany of most successful and profit- 
able planting. There is no need to begin in a hurry; the 
conditions should be thoroughly studied beforehand. There 
is no need to spend many millions at first, but begin on two 
or three instructive examples of, say, seashore, down, and bog- 
planting. What an advantage to our vast down country in 
Wilts, Sussex, and Hants to have a national forest showing 
trees that do not fear the chalk. One strong reason for 
planting is that no other use we can make of the land is so 
profitable, as we have already proof in England, slight as the 
work is. 

Across the Channel there is a beech forest not far from 
Rouen—Lyons le Forét—in which many thousands of acres 
give a good profit to the State, and are a fine example 
of planting in chalky land, of which we have so much 
in Britain. Time counts for little in a nation’s work, 
and even an individual can raise sheltering woods in a 
dozen years. The natural beauty of these islands is a 
national asset which can be increased by forest planting, and 
there is a vast amount of country which can be gradually 





followers, the majority of the Defence Commission, 1902-8, a 


made beautiful in this way. It is a work worthy of the 
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nation, and a diegrace to us and our rural economy that it has 


not been begun already. 

Mr. Barbour is right about taxation. There should be no 
taxation of a private individual who plants in a spirited way 
until the wood begins to be profitable, and this I believe is 
the case in France.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Rosrnson. 

Gravetye, Sussex. 

[We yield to none in our desire to maintain the beauty of 
these islands, but to advocate a speculation in timber which will 
cost first and last some £450,000,000, on aesthetic grounds, 
seents to us little short of madness. Why should we suppose 
that the State will be able to make a profit out of so difficult a 
business as timber-growing when it cannot manage a com- 
paratively simple undertaking like the telographs, where it 
has a complete monopoly, without a yearly loss ?—Eb. 


Spectator. 





COLONIALS AND NATIVES. 

[To Tus Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—In criticising my novel “Leaven” (which he admits 
he has not read) your correspondent “ Natalian” (Decem- 
ber 12th, 1908) contradicts “flatly and without qualification” 
the truth of my allegations against the Colony of Natal. He 
declares that he bas “never seen an instance of such cruelty” 
as I allege. 

What “Natalian” probably means is that be has never 
seen what he would call cruelty. Herein lies the gist of my 
“indictment.” My case is that the Colonial view of justice 
and humanity is not that of more civilised lands. I do not 
charge Natalians or any one else with deliberate cruelty. As 
one who has spent many years among primitive people, I am 
satisfied that cruelty for cruelty’s sake is rare, and that “evil 
is wrought by want of thought much more than want of 
heart.” That is the kind of cruelty prevalent not only in 
the South African Colonies, but in all countries where 
existence has had to be maintained by rough-and-ready 
means, and where each man is mainly a law unto himself. 
The English rough who kicks his wife, the schoolmaster who 
unduly flogs a pupil, and the Colonial who sjamboks a Kafir 
till he is injured for life never admit cruelty, but justify their 
act as one of just and deserved chastisement. Was there 
ever a prosecution by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in which reputable witnesses were not 
prepared to swear that the alleged cruelty was grossly 
exaggerated ? It is obviously a question of what is to be the 
standard of appeal in matters of justice and humanity. 
What stay-at-home Britishers call humanity, the Colonial 
describes as “maudlin sentimentality”; “brutality” in 
England becomes “necessary firmness” in Natal. The 
Colonial’s idea of justice is based solely on self-defence. 
He deals severely with the Kafir, not from innate love of 
cruelty, but because he honestly believes that assertive 
domination is absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
of white supremacy. Hence his penal provisioys are 
ferocious. In civil disputes, even if he knows he is in 
the wrong, he dare not admit it, lest the native inter- 
pret it as cowardice and weakness. Consequently in any 
suit between white and black, the former must have the 
benefit of the doubt. Any Magistrate who disregarded 
this axiom would become the subject of a vigorous public 
protest, and appeal for his removal. To their honour, several 
have been courageous enough to defy this narrow law of local 
equity, and have suffered. The case of Mr. Norman, of 
Maritzburg, is a standing example. Thrice he was transferred 
at the request of the farmers of his district for leniency to 
natives, and finally removed from the Bench, his offence being 
refusal to convict natives in the absence of the complainant. 

My “indictment” is not confined to Natal. In each of the 
other South African Colonies the same inequitable treatment 
of the natives obtains. It has been reported in the English 
Press that the Rhodesian Attorney-General recently declared 
his resolve to take steps towards the abolition of trial by jury 
in native cases because of the refusal of juries to convict 
white men of cruelty to Kafirs. The case of Dinuzulu illus- 
trates my allegation that no Natal advocate dare defend a 
native accused of a serious crime against whites. Mr. 
Jellicoe had to be imported from England, and threw up his 
brief because of the hostility of the Natal Bar. An advocate 
had to be brought from distant Cape Colony. As to the 





truth, or otherwise, of my allegations of cruelty, I am content 
to appeal to the law of probability. Is it unreasonable to 
believe that acts such as I have described do occur among a 
primitive and mainly uneducated people, habituated by tradi- 
tion to the free use of the lash, who refuse to admit that the 
native is more than an intelligent ape, and who as jurymen 
will never convict whites charged with cruelty either to 
natives or animals P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dovetas BLACKBURN. 


[We publish Mr. Douglas Blackburn's letter, as it is only 
right that he should have an opportunity of replying to 
“Natalian.” We do not, however, believe that he fairly 
describes the views of the Natal Colonists as regards 
cruelty to natives.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
(To rae Eptron oF Tur *Sexcraron.”) 
Srr,—May I venture to make one comment on your admirable 
article in last week’s Spectator on Abraham Lincoln? You 
say :— 

“He stood for two grand ideas which have the complete sym- 
pathy of Englishmen—the preservation of the Union and the 
abolition of slavery—and he pursued his objects with a singleness 
of mind and clarity of vision which leave no one in doubt as to 
the nobility of his character.” 

It was only in 1863, after a bloody war, that Lincoln issued a 
proclamation specifying that “all persons held as slaves 
within the Confederate States shall henceforth be free.” But 
he showed his own callousness as to slavery by admitting in a 
letter to Horace Greeley that 

“my paramount object in the struggle is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone I would do that also.” 

The writer of your article must have forgotten for the moment 
this remarkable letter of Mr. Lincoln'’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Plymouth. W. H. ALGer. 

[We cannot agree that Lincoln’s letter to Horace Greeley 
shows callousness. What it does show is the quality by 
which Lincoln saved the nation,—absolute concentration on a 
particular object, the maintenance of the Union. Butin spite of 
this concentration of purpose, Lincoln unquestionably detested 
slavery, and longed for its abolition with all bis heart and 
soul. He desired, however, that abolition should come, if 
possible, by legal and Constitutional means. What he 
wanted to do was to preserve the Union, and then to 
proceed by legal means to procure the gradual and peaceful 
abolition of slavery. If our correspondent doubts the sincerity 
of Lincoln’s hatred of slavery, let him refer to the public 
debates between Lincoln and Douglas. Nothing could be 
clearer or ring truer than Lincoln’s denunciations of the 
essential wickedness of slavery.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To tax Eprror or tus “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—It has pleased Mr. Stephen Gwynn in your issue of 
February 6th to refute my opinion (Spectator, January 30th) 
that a truer reason for the cattle-driving agitation can be found 
in the finances of the United Irish League than in a supposed 
retaliation on the landlords for occasional wrongs which 
cannot have existed since 1881. He disposes of this opinion 
by the statement that the United Irish League receipts for 
1905 and 1906 were a great deal higher than those for 1907 
and 1908. Cattle-driving was first practised, I think, towards 
the end of 1907. To disprove my opinion, Mr. Gwynn must 
prove that the receipts from the counties affected fell in 1908, 
not that the gross receipts of the League from America, 
England, and Scotland, as well as from Ireland, were less. 
At a meeting of the “ National Convention” in Dublin on 
February 9th, Mr. John Redmond is reported to have made 
the following statement from the chair :— 


“Tt had constantly been thrown in their face that the sub- 
scriptions to this fund [the Parliamentary Fund of the United 
Irish League] had fallen off. That was absolutely untrue...... 
He had compared the Irish subscriptions from 1900 to 1908, and 
he found that in 1908 there was an increase of £1,252 on the 
previous year, aud taking the whole period from 1900 to 1908, 
inclusive, he found that the subscriptions from Ireland in 1908 
were above the average of all those years.” 


Of these two statements by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Gwynn I 
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will leave your readers to judge which may be the more 
apposite to the point which Mr. Gwynn has raised.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AtrTEeRA Pars. 


PUBLICITY IN THE DIVORCE COURT. 
(To Tux Epiror or THe “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow one who has read the Spectator for 
nearly half-a-century to thank you for your well-timed protest 
in last week's issue against the publicity given by the Press to 
the revolting details of Divorce Court trials? With tens of 
thousands in every walk of life, I feel sure that the perusal 
of these details is injurious to the morals of the race as well 
asa disgrace to the Press that reports them so fully. May I 
recall what our late illustrious Queen Victoria wrote on the 
subject to Lord Chancellor Campbell in 1859?— 
“Windsor Castle, 26 Dec., 1859. 

The Queen wishes to ask the Lord Chancellor whether no steps 
can be taken to prevent the present publicity of the proceedings 
before the new Divorce Court. These cases, which must necessarily 
increase when the new law becomes more and more known, fill 
now almost daily a large portion of the newspapers, and are of so 
scandalous a character that it makes it almost impossible for a 
paper to be trusted im the hands of a young lady or boy. None 
of the worst French novels, from which careful pareuts try to 
protect their children, can be so bad as what is daily brought 
and laid upon the breakfast-table of every educated family in 
England ; and its effect must be most pernicious to the public 
morals of the country.” 
Surely a measure similar to that which the Lord Chancellor 
could not give effect to in 1859 could be introduced into Parlia- 
ment and carried in 1909, and, while the results of all judicial 
procedure are reported, the cross-examination of witnesses 
and the speeches of counsel be withheld from the newspapers. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Héixés. 


TAXATION OF TRAVELLING. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I am surprised that your correspondent “Traveller” in 
the Spectator of the 13th inst. is unaware of the fact that travel- 
ling is already taxed. Has he never heard of the existing Rail- 
way Passenger Duty of 2 per cent. on urban district traffic, and 
5 per cent. on other traffic, but subject to an exemption in 
respect of fares not exceeding the rate of a pennya mile? I 
think a tax on travelling a very bad form of tax. In 1900-] 
it only realised £331,214, and in 1907-8 £345,061—I am, 
Sir, &., BrerNnarpD Hopson. 
Thornton Didsbury. 











CHURCH UNITY. 
(To tue Eprror or tas “Seecrator.”] 

Srr,—The subject of Church unity has become one of such 
practical interest and importance on both sides of the Atlantic 
that I trust you will grant me a little space for the purpose 
of drawing the attention of your readers to a recent remark- 
able utterance by one of the most venerated and influential 
Bishops in the United States. 

On November 17th Bishop Doane addressed his Diocesan 
Convention upon the subject of the Pan-Anglican Congress 
and the Lambeth Conference. A large part of this address 
was devoted to the subject of reunion. The Bishop declares 
that the Historic Episcopate is the chief barrier to any 
approach to an agreement or mutual understanding between 
the Reformed Churches. But he contends that the term 
“Historic Episcopate” has been misinterpreted through a 
misunderstanding of the Preface to the Ordinal (which is 
virtually the same as the Preface to the Ordinal of the Church 
of England). The Historic Episcopate 
“ unqualified and unexplained seems to mean that every minister 
of every denomination must come to get ordination at our hands 
before he can be considered as authorized to minister, anywhere, 
in holy things. And in the maintenance of these opinions its 
advocates fall back upon the Preface to the Ordinal, misquoted 
threadbare, because the statement in that preface is that no man 
should be counted or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest or deacon 
in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said functions 
in this Church, except he has had Episcopal ordination. But 
v0 slates the preface is confined to the lawfulness of the exercise 
of this ministry in this Church. It does not deny or intend to 
deny the lawfulness of the ministry of other Churches according 
to their rule of conveying Orders.” 

The High Church interpretation of the Historic Episcopate 
“leaves us in an attitude of antagonism and isolation which 
is perfectly hopeless and futile.” “It seems plain to me that 





and more generous spirit than we have heretofore.” The 
Bishop quotes with approval Bishop Brent’s words :— 

“To say that Protestant Churches, in that they have abandoned 
a certain historic order, are not Catholic according to a fixed 
definition may be true, but it is folly to think or speak or act as 
though they were not of the Church of the living God.” 

But to some persons the most striking point in Bishop 
Doane’s address is his definition of “valid” Orders :— 

“When one sees the abundant evidence of divine blessing in 
the lives and services and teaching and zeal of other ministries 
and the result of their ministry in the saving of souls, I cannot 
think that we can speak of such ministries as invalid. Irregular 
they are, but if validity means what it must mean, that they 
avail to the saving of souls, it must mean that God makes them 
valid ministries, and that we must begin by recognising them 
as valid and offering the gift which shall make them regular as 
well.” 
The broken order of to-day, he concludes, 


“is here and to be faced, not in the spirit of compromise, but of 
conciliation; not in the spirit of surrender, but of official terms 
of agreement; not in the spirit of controversy, but in the spirit 
of fairness ; not in the spirit of fear, but of power and love and 
soberness.” 

The-Churchman, the leading paper of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, comments upon this address in terms of cordial 
approval, 

I must not trespass further upon your space except to say 
that there are many indications on this side of the Atlantic 
that the Historic Episcopate, interpreted thus, will receive the 
serious and sympathetic consideration of the other leading 
Reformed Churches; and I would venture to suggest that the 
time has come for those Anglicans (and I should suppose they 
are in a large majority) who place this broad interpretation 
upon the Historic Episcopate to make their opinions widely 
known to their brethren of other Communions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HERBERT SYMONDS, Vicar. 

Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal. 





DOES FARMING PAY? 

[To tue Eprron or tae “Sprecrator.”] 
S1z,—When inexperienced people ask this amazing question 
I would reply : Of course farming pays, and of course farming 
does not pay. In one man’s hands and under one set of 
conditions it will pay, and pay well; in another man’s hands 
and under another set of conditions it will be an all-round 
money-losing operation. But surely this holds good in every 
trade or profession. One farmer has the knowledge and 
experience to manure and cultivate his land skilfully and on 
up-to-date lines. He has the eye that can instinctively pick 
out a profitable animal at sight. He is a skilful feeder. He 
is blessed with a business system which economises time 
and saves friction both to himscif and his men. He is 
careful in his personal expenditure. In his farming opera- 
tions he knows when to open his pocket and when to 
close it. He may have the good fortune to be farming 
land that is naturally rich in reserves of plant food, 
and which only requires skilful handling to grow large 
and profitable crops. His farm may be within reasonable 
distance of good markets. Such a man, under such con- 
ditions, is sure to make farming pay. It is the man and his 
wife, and it may be his sons and daughters, however, more 
than anything else, who are the greatest factor in making 
farming pay. One man can make a good and upright living 
where another man, under identically the same conditions, 
will sink into disorder and bankruptcy. One man leaves a 
farm with the farm run down, his balance at the bank gone, 
and his reputation for good farming shattered. Another man 
comes along and takes the identical farm. Slowly the scene 
changes. ‘The grass-fields begin to look richer and greener, 
freer from thistles and weedy growths. The cereal crops of 
the arable land stand up straight, stems close together, 
bearing large heads filled with superior quality of grain. 
When looking at these crops we see fewer patches of green 
twitch struggling for possession of the ground. We notice 
a lessening number of plants of the wild camomile, mayweed, 
spurrey, oxeye daisy, charlock, poppies, and thistles struggling 
for the mastery. The crops seem to be gaining possession 
of the ground, slowly gaining the victory over the weeds. 
The skilful farmer has with his knowledge and care given the 
crops a favourable chance in the long contest, and his reward 





somehow we Lave got to approach the question in a broader 





will come by and by in weil-filled, neatly stacked stachyards. 
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purge iain and they took it,—how successfully the 
half-empty, untidy-looking stackyard bears eloquent testimony. 


The soil seen between the root crops is as clear of weeds as 
a well-kept vegetable-garden. Large healthy green tops and 
evenly grown plants denote roots underground of medium 
size, rich in sugar or feed content, and in the root harvest- 
time long lengths of straw-covered mounds will appear, 
which will cause the practical man to say when he sees 
them: “ What a splendid lot of roots.” The dirty-looking, 
unprofitable milkers will be gradually replaced by cleaner- 
Jooking and more profitable milkers, and the heifers 
and calves will improve in health and looks. The 
horses will show a better-groomed appearance, and possess 
brighter eyes and a freer and more willing movement. 
The harness, carts, and implements will be found in their 
sheds, looking as if they were occasionally cleaned and over- 
hauled. The litter and untidiness of the homestead will give 
place to an appearance denoting care and a business system, 
the system that finds a suitable place for everything, and the 
remembrance that knows where to find it. The hedges will 
present a neater appearance, with gaps filled in; and the 
ditches will allow the water to run where it was intended to 
run, The gates will be on their hinges, and will close when 
required. The look of everything will be changed in the 
direction of a good order, a wholesome profit, and a happier 
life. It does not require a very expert landlord or agent to 
see the change. One short walk over the farm, and a few 
minutes spent at the homestead, will tell the tale very 
clearly. I bave seen the change more than once on my 
estate.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. BucHanan. 
Hales, Market Drayton. 





THE PLANTING OF IVY AGAINST THE TRUNKS 
OF TREES. 
[To Tug EpITon or Tus “Srsecraror.”]} 

S1z,—The author of the article in your issue of February 6th 
on “ The Charm of London” gives full credit to the parks for 
the share which they contribute thereto. Will you permit me 
through the medium of your widely read paper to plead the 
cause of the trees in those parks? I want to call attention to 
the wonderful ignorance which is displayed by the authorities 
responsible for planting ivy against the trunks of some of the 
finest trees in Hyde Park. Any one with the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the conditions necessary for the healthy 
life of a tree is aware that to choke the bark, its breathing 
apparatus, by such a process is certain death to the tree. 
Some of the finest plane-trees at Hyde Park Corner and 
Albert Gate have been victimised in this manner (effectually 
hindering the shedding of the bark, which is the reason this 
species grows so well and rapidly in our smoke-laden 
atmosphere); also some elms on the bridge at the head!of the 
Serpentine have been treated in the same way. If ivy must 
be planted, why not let it clothe the limbless trunks of some 
of the numerous old elms where life is already practically 
extinct? Deliberately to plant it against the trunk of a 
healthy tree is a folly which will surely be remedied as soon as 
it is realised.—I am, Sir, &c., LONDONER. 





AN ANECDOTE OF RODNEY. 
[To tue Eprron or tue “ Srecraror.”) 

Siz,—The version which is given by Duruy in his “ Histoire 
de France” of a very familiar incident in Rodney's career, 
and which is quoted by Colonel Swiney in his letter in last 
Saturday's issue, is a very picturesque one,—but palpably 
inaccurate. The incident itself—viz., the magnanimous loan 
advanced by Maréchal de Biron which enabled Rodney to 
release himself from his Parisian creditors and to return to 
England in May, 1778—is described in exact detail in Mundy’s 
Life of Rodney (Vol. I., pp. 177-85), in Barrow’s Life of 
Anson (p. 328), in Hannay’s “ Rodney” (pp. 84-85), and in the 
“Mémoires de la Duchesse de Gontaut” (p. 75). This 
chivalrous offer by de Biron, for the payment of Rodney's 
debts in Paris, was made and accepted (and the loan itself 
repaid) during the months of April and May, 1778; it 
obviously, therefore, could not have been consequent upon 
“the success of the naval expedition under Count d’Orvilliers,” 
which, as Duruy himself mentions, took place in July of that 
year; still less so upon naval events which occurred “in 








1779,” and which’are also summarised by Duruy in the seetion 

of his “ Histoire” from which Colonel Swiney quotes.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Witiiam GREY. 
9 Cleveland Row, St. James's, S.W. 





STUPIDITY. 
(To Tus Epiron or Tus “Spxcraron.* | 
Sir,—Your article on this subject in last week’s issue recalls 
Isuiah’s arraignment of the people of Israel in Isaiah i. That 
his chief accusation against them was brutish stupidity has 
been emphasised by Professor George Adam Smith (Vol. L,, 
chap. 1): “My people do not know, they do not consider; 
this is the burden of their offence, they do not think.” Those 
who do not know Dr. Smith's work will remember the famous 
appeal to reason which the Prophet puts into the mouth of 
Jehovah: “Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord”; or better, “Come, let us bring our reasoning to an end.” 
It is interesting and valuable that a modern journal should 
recognise, and insist on, the duty of thought, on the impossi- 
bility, at least in nine cases out of ten, of classing stupidity 
with goodness. Those of us who are young enough to believe 
in the present may venture to call it a hopeful sign of the 
times.—I am, Sir, &c., EIRENE WIGRAM. 
Broomfield, Weybridge, Surrey. 





HERODOTUS AND THE CROCODILE BIRD. 
(To Tux Eviron oF Tus “SpecraTon.”)} 
Srr,—An unimpeachable witness, the author of the 
“ Monasteries of the Levant,” vouches for the truth of this 
fact in natural history. He bad on one occasion stalked a 
large crocodile, and was on the point of firing at it, when he 
saw that it was attended by a bird called a ziczac, which is 
of the plover species, of a greyish colour, and as large as a 
small pigeon. The bird was walking up and down close to 
the crocodile’s nose. “Suddenly it saw me,” says Curzon, 
“and instead of flying away, jumped up about a foot from 
the ground, screaming ziczac! ziczac! and dashed itself 
against the crocodile’s.face two or three times.” Thereupon 
the crocodile, aroused to its danger, jumped up and dashed 
into the water and disappeared. “The ziczac, proud 
apparently of baving saved his friend, remained walking up 
and down, uttering his cry, as I thought, with an exulting 
voice, and standing every now and then on the tips of his toes 
in a conceited manner.” He concludes by saying that he 
felt some consolation for the loss of his game in having 
witnessed a circumstance the truth of which bas been 
disputed by several writers on natural history (p. 150). 
General Gordon in his “Central Africa” says that the 
crocodile always has a number of little birds about it (p. 8).— 
I am, Sir, &c., OC. R. Haines, 
Pulborough. 





AN APPEAL FOR GIRTON COLLEGE. 
(To tus Epirorn oy Tas “Spectator.” | 


Sir,—I venture to ask for your kind help to draw the attention of 
the public to the needs of Girton College and to the appeal lately 
issued in its behalf. 

The high position held by Girton in the educational world, and 
the great benefit it has conferred on large numbers of women 
students, are generally known, but few people realise on what 
exiguous funds it carries on its admirable work. It has a debt of 
nearly £40,000 incurred by building a much-needed extension 
eight years ago, and after paying current expenses and the 
interest on this debt, the ordinary income which accrues from 
students’ fees suffices only to pay off about £1,000 of the loan 
every year. At this rate it will take about thirty years to set the 
College free from debt, and meanwhile all schemes for develop- 
ment of research work and for improvement of its instructional 
capabilities have to be kept in abeyance. The dividends on the 
small endowments it possesses do not suffice to pay for the 
scholarships and studentships now given, although these are far 
below what is requisite to reward brilliant students and to 
encourage those of the poorer class. The bequest. of Lady 
Goldsmid will only bring in a revenue of about £700 a year 
when a present life lapses, and this may not occur for years. 

It is hoped that when the facts are fully known those who 
recognise the valuable work already done for women’s education 
and the immense scope there is for its extension will como 
forward with generous help to rescue Girton College from such a 
starved and pinched existence, and enable it to be fitted out with 
all the equipment (staff, students, and appliances) which an 
institution of its rank and merit deserves to possess.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C, A. Exxiorr. 


[We are obliged for reasons of space to refuse most of the 
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THE.“ SPECTATOR” FUND FOR THE FAMILY 
OF THE MURDERED IRISH CONSTABLE. 
Ws are very grateful to our readers for the generous way in 
which they have responded to our appeal. We should be much 
obliged if subscribers would make cheques payable to the 

Spectator and cross them “ Barclay & Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
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NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
BLAKE'S SPECTACLES. 


(** Pair of plain old iron-rimmed spectacles, circular glasses ; in original green 
and black cardboard case. 12 guimeas. These spectacles belonged to, and 
were worn by, William Blake,""—Deuler’s Catalogue.} , 


Tause were his glasses. Though his eyes were dim 

With delicate graver’s work, through these they saw 

Behemoth, or bright ranks of Seraphim, 

Or, clearer than the stubborn hand would draw, 

This world, that God made beautiful for him.* 
ARUNDELL EspAIce. 


MUSIC. 


MENDELSSOHN, 

Or all the remarkable men who were born in that annus 
mirabilis 1809, Mendelssohn has probably undergone the 
greatest vicissitudes of posthumous popularity. Berlioz, 
unappreciated in his lifetime, said that he should be well 
content if he could live to be a hundred and twenty; as a 
matter of fact, if he had said eighty or ninety he would 
have been nearer the mark, for already his fame, apart 
from his influence on the evolution of orchestral music, is 
somewhat on the down-grade, judged by the test of perform- 
ances. Mendelssohn, on the other hand, early achieved 
popularity, and this recognition went on growing for two or 
three decades after his death. His relations with this country 
were altogether remarkable. Not only did he visit our shores 
ten times in his short life, but he drew the inspiration for 
some of his finest orchestral work from Scots lore and land- 
scape, and more than one of his most important compositions 
were produced in England. He met almost every one worth 
knowing in London, and the testimony to his charm from 
people so widely different as Thackeray and Mrs. Grote may 
be taken as conclusive evidence of his personal magnetism. 
He was a persona grata at Court, a favourite in society, 

* Gilchrist records in his Life that Blake towards the end of his life met a 


little girl, the child of wealthy parents, and said to her: ‘God make this 
world to you, my child, as beautiful as it has been to me |" 














impressed the intellectuals and won the applause of the great 
musical middle class. Since the days of Handel no foreign 
musician had twined himself more closely round the fibres of 
the average Englishman. The popularity of the “ 
without Words” was prodigious, and it affected musical taste 
in England so deeply that the Mendelssohn worshippers, more 
Royalist than the King, regarded it as an act of duty to 
disparage the music of any newcomer—notably Schumann— 
who ventured to imperil the supremacy of their idol. This 
was extremely unfair to both sides, but perhaps Mendelssohn 
has suffered most in the long run from the indiscretions of 
his admirers. The systematic overpraise of his music, and 
the habit of overestimating his slighter compositions, led 
gradually to a reaction in which his really great achievements 
have been indiscriminately confounded with his weaker work, 
This is all the harder when one remembers the generosity 
and loyalty of Mendelssohn to his contemporaries and pre- 
decessors. How charming was his tribute to Chopin when 
he spoke of a Prelude which he would like to go on playing 
for ever, especially because by no possibility could he ever 
have composed it himself, And how finely he rebuked the 
players at the Philharmonic when they laughed at the 
triplet figure in the Finale of Schubert's C major Symphony, 
telling them that if they would not listen to Schubert, he 
would withdraw his own new overture. The part he played 
in the revival of Bach’s music is alone enough to win him 
immortal gratitude. 

But while Mendelssohn’s fame suffered from the “sixties” 
onward from legitimate competition as the genius of 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms gained wider recognition 
in the concert-room, and the tremendous influence of Wagner 
made itself felt on the stage, he gradually became the 
special aversion of those who base their claim to enlighten. 
ment on the extent of their divergence from the opinion of 
the majority. No doubt there was a good deal of sincere 
reaction against the unfailing urbanity of Mendelssohn's 
music,—the lack of poignancy, regret, passion, and abandon- 
ment. But along with justifiable criticism there was mixed 
up a great deal of unwarrantable disparagement. This 
hostility was chiefly shown amongst the extreme Wagnerites 
—though Wagner himself, as Mr. Dannreuther reminds us, 
had a lively appreciation of Mendelssohn’s work, and in 
particular of his remarkable gifts as a musical landscape 
painter—and it gradually became so acute in certain circles 
that to confess to an admiration of Mendelssohn exposed one 
to the risk of being written down as Early Victorian, bourgeois, 
and altogether “out of the movement.” This attitude has 
found copious expression during the last ten years in the 
Press and in books devoted to musical criticism, and the 
reasons for which Mendelssohn has been relegated to the 
category of the mediocre afford a most instructive com- 
mentary on the doctrine of “art for art’s sake” and the cant of 
talking against cant. Mendelssohn, it is urged, cannot 
be regarded as a great composer because he came of wealthy 
parents, never “ate his bread with tears,” and was not “by 
suffering made strong.” He was born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, and had his path smoothed from the very outset 
by devoted relations and influential patrons. Again, he was 
carefully and regularly trained, and, as the head of a con- 
servatorium, has been exposed to the deadly charge of being an 
academic. Then he had none of the irregularity, angularity, 
or colossal egotism associated with daemonic genius. It was 
his misfortune—as a claimant to immortality—that he was 
a perfect gentleman without a redeeming vice. He was 
irreproachable in all his domestic relations—whether as son, 
husband, and father—he was singularly happy in his married 
life, and,so far as we are aware, never lost a friend. All the kind 
and gracious acts on which his biographers insist in evidence 
of his moral excellence, integrity, lovableness, and charm are 
treated as so many damning proofs of his shortcomings when 
tried by the test of heroic antinomianism. His methodical 
habits, his beautifully regular handwriting, his courtesy and 
consideration for others, his fondness for society, his neatness, 
—all these traits only serve to aggravate the charge against 
him that he was at once too uniformly prosperous, too cheer- 
ful, and too good a citizen to be a great artist. Even his good 
looks, or perhaps we should say his peculiar type of good looks, 
are a source of complaint, and one of his detractors gracefully 
describes his portraits as representing a “ simpering noodle.” 
As for his all-round musical equipment, his remarkable 
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ormances as an organist and pianist, and his skill as 
japrenn yan Megelih Gaiicer;—thete, according to such 
ition, are only evidences of a ‘superficial versatility irrecon- 
cilable with the true concentration of genius. ; 
There remains his music, and the centenary celebrations of 
the past month happily make it clear that, setting aside some 
ue ebullitions of ill-conditioned animosity, the violence 
of reaction and detraction has given place to an attitude of 
discriminating recognition. The sifting process of time has 
already done ite work; but still there is a considerable 
number of his works the freshness and vitality of which 
repetition is unable to impair,—notably the three beautiful 
seascepes, the Scotch and Italian symphonies, and the exbilara- 
ting Midsummer Night's Dream music. When Mendelssohn 
was at his best, he maintained an even perfection to which 
few of the immortals have attained, unlike some of the belauded 
moderns whose greatest achievements, by the admission of 
their most faithful admirers, oscillate between the sublime 
and the monstrous. As Dr. Ernest Walker says in the 
Manchester Guardian, in what is probably the best apprecia- 
tion of Mendelssohn that has appeared in the English Press, 
there is no music in existenee that expresses so flawlessly 
“the moods of one who has put away childish things but is 
not yet a full-grown man—the buoyant freshness and frank- 
nese, the healthy delight in nature, the first stirrings of 
sincere emotion which has as yet had notime to bedeep...... 
and assuredly such an achievement deserves immortality.” 
The peculiarity of Mendelssohn’s development was acutely 
summed up in Biilow’s saying that he “began by being a 
genius and ended by being a talent,” but that he was perfect 
in both phases. The wisest comments on his limitations are 
to be found in the concluding words of Grove’s biography. 
After contending that he had high genius, Grove continues :— 

“ But his genius had not been subjected to those fiery trials which 

seem necessary to ensure its abiding possession of the depths of the 
human heart. ‘My music,’ says Schubert, ‘is the product of my 
genius and my misery; and that which I have written in my 
greatest distress is that which the world seems to like best.’ Now 
Mendelssohn was never more than temporarily unhappy. He did 
not know distress as he knew happiness. Perhaps there was even 
something in the constitution of his mind which forbade his 
harbouring it, or being permanently affected by it. He was so 
practical, that as a matter of duty he would have thrown it off. 
In this as in most other things he was always under control. At 
any rate he was never tried by poverty, or disappointment, or ill- 
health, or a morbid temper, or neglect, or the perfidy of friends, 
or any of the other great ills which crowded so thickly around 
Beethoven, Schubert, or Schumann. Who can wish that he had 
been? that that bright, pure, aspiring spirit should have been 
dulled by distress or torn with agony? It might have lent a 
deeper undertone to his songs, or have enabled his adagios to draw 
tears where now they only give a saddened pleasure. But let us 
take the man as we have him, Surely there is enough of conflict 
and violence in life and in art. When we want to be made un- 
happy we can turn to others. It is well in these agitated modern 
days to be able to point to one perfectly balanced nature, in whose 
life, whose letters, and whose music alike, all is at once manly and 
refined, clever and pure, brilliant and solid. For the enjoyment 
of such shining heights of goodness we may well forgo for once 
the depths of misery and sorrow.” 

The laconic eulogy of the Latin epitaph, neminem tristem 
fecit, is peculiarly appropriate to this musical Prince 
Charming, who fascinated all whom he ever met. Rubin- 
stein spoke of his work as the swan-song of classicism, but 
the phrase is more attractive than true, since Mendelssohn's 
best work was always suffused with the glowing tints of 
romance. 

Anniversary celebrations, as the late Lord Bowen once 
remarked, are sadly overdone nowadays. We erect elaborate 
memorials to Nobody and celebrate the centenary of Nothing. 
But the Mendelssohn centenary has not been without its 
value, if only as affording an occasion, in the words of Dr. 
Walker, to call a halt to the unfounded and unjust deprecia- 
tion of to-day :— 

“Much of his work we must renounce...... But, beyond 
the Mendelssohn whose appeal to us is fettered and dulled by his 
failure to express the ultimate things, there stands the eager 
youth who looks out with bright eyes upon the world, and, behold, 
all is very good. Many a young composer of to-day, who seems 
while still in his teens to stagzer like a musical Atlas under a 
world of sorrow and sin, would be all the better for more know- 
ledge of the great Mendelssohn. He would learn how the natural 
expression of his time of life can be given musical shape as a 
permanent artistic treasure, that the youth that survives in the 
old man can enjoy as much as half a century before; he would 
learn supreme clearness of expression, supreme polish of style.” 


In a word, Mendelssohn's finest works not only can be heard 





with pleasure, but studied with profit. Dr. Walker’s praise is 


all the more valuable in view of the severity with which he 
bas exposed the weaknesses and mannerisms of Mendelssohn. 
But with due reserves, he would evidently re-echo the punning 
salutation of the friend who quoted donec eris Feliz—the 
Felix Mendelssohn of the Hebrides—multos numerabis amicos. 
©. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—_—»— 

MARS AS THE ABODE OF LIFE.* 
SCHIAPARELLI's discovery some twenty years ago of the 
canals in Mars has been explained away by various astronomers 
in their own manner, but the best known of the destructive 
explanations is that the long straight lines which make the 
face of Mars like a geometrical design are due to an optical 
illusion. In the notable book before us Professor Lowell has 
probably answered the destructive critics finully on that point. 
The canals have been at last photographed. Another recent 
addition to our knowledge of Mars is the fact that water- 
vapour, which means an atmosphere comparable with the 
earth's, and the existence of which has frequently been denied, 
has been disclosed unequivocally by the spectroscope. These 
two facts are perbaps the most important in the data which 
may be taken as indisputable, and upon which Professor 
Lowell builds one of the most romantic arguments we have 
ever read. His theory will probably never be proved, 
but new facts at all events appear to be helping 
him. It may, of course, be disproved by still further 
investigation, but, if not, it may yet take as high a 
place in astronomy as the memorable theories of men 
like Kelvin and Darwin have in physics and zoology. 
It may be said that this book has not the dignity of a 
grand speculation. Possibly some of Professor Lowell's 
quips and his cuts at the enemies of his theories are inappro- 
priate, judged by the usual academic standard, but for 
ourselves we do not profess to lament the junction of raci- 
ness and profundity. There is room for men who carry their 
learning lightly. Of course Professor Lowell’s confident 
assertion that Mars is inhabited, and that the construction of 
the canals is an absolute demonstration of a very high intelli- 
gence in the Martians (very high because it has met the 
exigent conditions of Martian life, which are fully explained 
in this book), will be as furiously resisted as Schiaparelli’s 
discoveries were resisted in the first place. But let us make 
up our minds to this : that, with every allowance for Professor 
Lowell's sanguine and much too dogmatic temperament, we 
cannot fairly set aside as unworthy of consideration the con- 
clusions. of one who is recognised all the world over as a 
brilliant astronomer and a most careful and indefatigable 
observer. He has as good a right to his opinion as his 
opponents to theirs. To have refrained from stating his 
views merely because they would be sure to be fiercely chal- 
lenged would have been an act not only of cowardice, but 
also unworthy of the scientific spirit. If Darwin had not 
dared to face the obloquy which the enunciation of his 
hypothesis at first produced, the world, enlightened later by 
some bolder inquirer, would have rightly condemned him as a 
coward. The man of science is under bond to speak what he 
believes to be the truth without fear or favour. 

Briefly put, Professor Lowell’s theory, which is already 
well known in substance, but is stated fully and officially, as 
ib were, for the first time in this book, amounts to this :—that 
the canals form a complete system which brings water from 
the melting Polar snows for the irrigation of an otherwise 
arid country ; that the canals can be seen to change in appear- 
ance when the water flows through them and forms vegeta- 
tion; and that all the available evidence fits in with the theory 
that the canals, which have their junctions in oases, constitute 
such an intricate and carefully designed plan as could be 
thought out and effected only by a race in a highly advanced 
stage of civilisation. This assertion postulates, of course, very 
nearly inconceivable conditions. But, after all, we are dealing 
with almost inconceivable things. The Martians, to begin 
with, must, if there are such beings, be in such a forward 
state of civilisation that national groupings do not exist, 
or if they exist there is a perfect understanding among the 








* Mars as the Abode of Life. By Percival Lowell, A.B. LL.D, Mlustrated. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [10s, 6d, net.) 
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nations, and the water, which in a dry sphere means even more 
than the Nile means to Egypt, is never withheld from one 
territory by another. War must be unknown in Mars. Again, 
one can hardly imagine the machinery by which water is im- 
pelled from places near the centres of gravity to places very 
remote from them. In face of this difficulty, Professor Lowell 
says in effect that the Martians are far more accomplished 
than we are. We must certainly give the palm to the 
Martians, although it is clear that in some ways their feats 
are easier on Mars than they would be on the earth. There 
are no mountains on Mars; and the gravity on the surface is 
only about thirty-eight per cent. of what it is on the earth. 
The work which can be done against a force like gravity with 
the same energy varies inversely as the square of that 
force. “An elephant on Mars,” as Professor Lowell says, 
with one of his characteristic touches, “could jump like a 
gazelle.” And canals could be dug seven times as easily 
as on the earth. 

Professor Lowell begins with the assumption, to which he 
gives the authority of an axiom, that Mars is in a later phase 
of evolution than the earth. He defines the phases of planets 
as follows :— 

“1. The Sun Stage. Hot enough to emit light. 

11. The Molten Stage. Hot, but lightless. 

m1. The Solidifying Stage. Solid surface formed. 

basins determined. Age of Metamorphic rocks. 
1v. ‘The Terraqueous Stage. Age of sedimentary rocks. 
v. The Terrestrial Stage. Oceans have disappeared. 

vi. The Dead Stage. Air has departed.” 

The earth is in the fourth stage, but Mars is in the fifth. 
One can see the oceun beds in Mars, but there is no water left 
in them. Hence the infinite preciousness of the water from 
the Polar snows. As Professor Lowell says, the Martians are 
carrying on an uphill fight against Nature; they are in the 
last stage before the dissolution of all life, and the eventual 
successors of ourselves on this earth will not be able to 
observe, as we can now, the physical changes on Mars when 
the seasonal rushes of water go through the canals. 

Writing some chapters from the standpoint of the zoologist 
rather than of the astronomer, Professor Lowell prepares the 
minds of his readers to receive the idea of life adapted to any 
conditions whatsoever by recording some of the lately dis- 
covered forms of life on the earth. He draws attention, for 
example, to the curious fish life at a depth of five hundred 
fathoms in the Atlantic. It had always been supposed that 
fish would be crushed out of existence by the weight of water. 
But there they are, with their specially adapted organs which 
would pass unnoticed by the casual observer. “ What could 
not be, just was,” says Professor Lowell rather wickedly. 
Well, of course, the reverse is equally possible, and one is 
bound to have the misgiving that in Mars “ what could be, 
just isn’t.” Fortunately that does not prevent Professor 
Lowell's speculation from being as credible as it is brilliant. 
As a matter of fact, all this part of the argument is un- 
necessary, for if the conditions of Mars are quite different 
from our own he is arguing about one set of phenomena 
in the terms of another. - Nevertheless these pages are a 
delightful stimulus to the imagination. 

We have already mentioned the seasonal changes which 
Professor Lowell and his assistants have observed. The 
canals fill with water at an estimated rate of fifty-one miles 
a day, and a change of colour is apparent as the vegetation 
bursts forth from the grateful soil.: It may be said that such 
narrow things as canals would not be visible at so great a 
distance ; but Professor Lowell, with the help of experiments 
—he observed thin wires from considerable distances, and took 
photographs of roads from great heights in a balloon—shows 
that narrow things are visible. from surprising distances if 
only their length. be out: of all: proportion to their width. 
Animal. life naturally is not :visible; but Professor. Lowell 
explains again and again that it can make its existence known 
by the artificial changes it. imposes on the ‘superficial ‘appear- 
ance of the planet. . Life becomes visible through its -brains ; 
and the canals are the product of those brains. .We must 
quote the description of the.vast deserts which Professor 
Lowell. is sure are the feature of Mars. They are relieved 
only by the oases and the network of canals :— 

“ Beautiful as the opaline tints of the planet look, down the far 
vista of the telescope-tube, they represent a really terrible 
weality. ‘To the bodily eye, the aspect of the disk is lovely 
ibeyond compare; but to the mind’s eye, its import is horrible. 


Ocean 





ee 
That rose-ochre enchantment is but a mind mirage. A vast 
expanse of arid ground, world-wide in its extent, girdling the 
planet completely in circumference, and stretching in 
almost from pole to pole, is what those opaline glamours signif 
All deserts, sewn from a safe distance, have something of the 
charm of tint. Their bare rock gives them color, from yellow 
marl through ruddy sandstone to blue slate. And color shows 
across space for the massing due to great extent. But this y, 
color, unchanging in its hue, means the extinction of life. Pit. 
lessly persistent, the opal here bears out its attributed sinister 
intent. To let one’s thoughts dwell on these Martian Saharas 
is gradually to enter into the spirit of the spot, and so to gain 
comprehension of what the essence of Mars consists. Without 
such background always omnipresent in the picture, the lessor 
and more pregnant features fail of effect in their true value for 
want of setting off. ‘I'o conceive of this great buckler of brazen 
sand and rock, level as a polished shield, and stretching to the 
far distance, to stand sharp-cut there by the horizon of a sky 
unrelieved by so much as mountain-notching of its blue, is to 
realize in part what life on it must mean.” 

We have said enough to outline the contents of this singular 
book. It can be read by any one, for abstruse technicalities 
are confined to notes at the end, and the illustrations 
are a great help, although there are really no obscurities 
in the text, which goes with a light gait. It used to be 
suggested that if we drew on the sands of the Saharae 
gigantic figure of the forty-seveuth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid, the Martians, if they existed, and had braing 
like ours, would recognise it as a signal, and would certainly 
be able to answer with its inevitable sequel, the forty-eighth 
proposition. Professor Lowell would, no doubt, say that all 
signals are now superfluous,—the canals, thousands of miles 
long, are in Mars, and no other demonstration is necessary of 
the existence of Martians, of the quality of their thought, and 
of the character of their conflict with the unkind elements of 
a too ancient planet. 

Whether Professor Lowell's theory will be able to stand 
the test of expert criticism we cannot determine. Again, we 
cannot know what the next fifty years of closer investigation 
by more perfect instruments will bring forth, either for or 
against his view. Of one thing, however, we are certain. He 
did right, as we have said above, in acting on Dr. Jolinson’s 
maxim: “Sir, to leave things out of a book because people 
tell you they will not be believed is meanness.” 





LIGHT VERSE.* 
LiguHT verse may be described as the millinery of literature. 
Its most characteristic qualities are precisely those of a lady's 
hat: it is charming, gay, graceful, and it does not last. It is 
ephemeral by its very nature, for its appeal is merely to the 
superficies of the mind; and if it were to strike deeper, it could 
be no longer light. Nodoubt the very greatest masters of this 
form of writing—Horace, Prior, and Voltaire—bave succeeded 
in investing their airiest banter with immortality, lifting, by 
the magic of art,a passing jest or a stray reflection into 
the realm of poetry. But these are rare exceptions, and 
as a rule the best writers of light verse can hardly hope 
to be read beyond their own generation. The ware they 
deal in is too brittle to withstand “the wreckful siege of 
battering days.” Nor is it only their matter that fulls 
out of date; their manner, too, once so smart and elegant, 
loses its freshness and grows unfashionable. It is easy 
enough to trace in the volumes before us some of the prin- 
cipal changes in the fashions of light verse during the last 
half-century. The collection of Poems from “ Punch” edited 
by Sir Francis Burnand has been drawn almost entirely from 
verses published in that periodical during the first twenty-five 
years of its existence (1841-65), years which bridge the gulf 
between the latest work of Hood and the earliest contribu- 
tions of Sir Francis Burnand himself. The poems vary 
greatly both in quality and in subject-matter, and a large 
number of them are intensely serious. Among these the best 
known is the “Song of the Shirt,” which, published in the 
Christmas number of 1843, has, as Sir Francis Burnand says 
in his interesting introduction, “achieved immortality”; but 
several others of the serious poems deserve notice, particularly 
the singularly bloodthirsty verses published at the close of 





* (1) Poems from “ Punch,” 1841-1884, With Introduction by Sir Francis 
Burnand. London: George G. Harrap and Co. [5s. net.]——(2) Kchoes from the 
* Oxford Magazine": being Reprints of Seven Years. Prin from the Second 
(1890) Edition. London: Henry Frowde. [2s. 6d. net.]——(%) Salvage. By 
Owen Seaman. London; A. Constable and Co. (3s. 6d. net. |——(4) The Odes 
of Horace: Metrical Translations of Various Authors, Selected by 5, & 
Courtauld, London: Bickers and Son. [3s, 6d. net.) 
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ian Mutiny, throwing a curious light upon the state of 
g at the time, and some vigorous lines by 
ed at Bulwer Lytton, in which “the petty 
described, in truly Tennysonian phrase, 


the Ind 
English feelin 
Tennyson aim 
fools of rhyme” are 
as those who “cannot hear 
The sullen Lethe se doom os 
On them and theirs, and all things here. 
Thackeray's song on “The Mabogany Tree " stands midway 
between sport and earnest, and contains some passages of 
t charm and beauty :— 
ait “ Here let us sport, 
Boys, as we sit ; 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short— 
When we are gone, 
Let them sing on, 
Round the old tree.” 
Of the purely comic poems, the earliest in the collection bear 
unmistakable traces of the dominating influence of Hood,— 
an influence which has long since disappeared. Who now 
would write a punning “Epitaph on a Candle” containing 
such lines as these ?— é 
“If e’er you said ‘ Go out, I pray,’ 
He much ill nature showed ; 
On such occasions he would say, 
‘Vy, if I do, I’m blow’d.’” 
That kind of writing is very pretty and very neat; but it as 
completely out of fashion to-day as a pork-pie hat or a poke- 
bonnet. A little later, humours of another description make 
their appearance,—the humours of low life. We have a 
monologue by “Mrs. Durden” on “them nasty good-for- 
nothing flies,” we have endless descriptions of the after-dinner 
dreams of Alderman Bloggs. Perhaps, on the whole, this 
phase of humorous poetry is the one which a judicious reader 
will regret least. But besides these changes in taste, it is 
easy to perceive an equally marked change in the technical 
qualities of the verse; and here there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the change has been in the right direction. Here 
and there among these early poems from Punch one comes 
across instances of grossly defective workmanship,—lines 
padded out to the right number of syllables by an aimless 
interjection or a supererogatory “does” or “did,” defective 
rhymes, artificial inversions, and clumsy constructions devised 
for the sake of arhyme. “Oh! the pleasure, oh! the treat,” 
exclaimed Mr. Punch in his Christmas Carol, 1846, 
“To behold the joints of meat— 
With a concourse whilst we stop, 
Gazing at each butcher's shop.” 
It is impossible to imagine Mr. Punch using such slovenly and 
pointless language as that in 1909. 

A striking contrast with the careless and somewhat heavy 
humour of sixty years since is to be found in the little volume 
of Echoes from the “ Oxford Magazine” lately reprinted in the 
“Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry.” The contents of the 
book originally appeared during the “eighties,” when a group 
of particularly brilliant young writers—among whom were 
Mr. A. D, Godley and Mr. Quiller-Couch—were making their 
debut in literature. The merit of their work lies almost 
entirely in its high spirits; it would be impossible to find a 
book of verses more obviously and delightfully youthful. 
And, as the young human animal still has something of the 
ape about him, it is only natural that this little collection 
should be largely made up of parodies. It is curious to com- 
pare these light-hearted, preposterous, and amazingly clever 
imitations with the few lumbering attempts in the same 
direction which appear in the Poems from “ Punch.” The art 
of parody seems to have lain dormant in England between the 
days of the Rejected Addresses and the days of Culverley, 
“J. K.S.,” and the Ozford Magazine. Among the multitude 
of excellent mimicries in the present volume, the following 
passage by “Q” perhaps comes nearest to perfection :— 

“ Here glows the lamp, 
And tea-spoons clatter to the cosy hum 
Of scientific circles. Here resounds 
The football-field with its discordant train, 
The crowd that cheers but not discriminates, 
As ever into touch the ball returns 
And shrieks the whistle, while the game proceeds 
With fine irregularity, well worth 
The paltry shilling.” 
‘Surely one has read these lines somewhere in “The Task.” 





Mr. Owen Seaman's verses represent the Punch of the 
present day, and his new volume, Salvage, as he modestly calla 
it, well sustains the reputation for fine craftsmanship and 
sober wit which has long been his. The spirit of his work is 
not that of youth, but of maturity. His style is extra- 
ordinarily easy, and its finish is so complete that a careless 
reader might pass it by unnoticed; never was art used more 
deliberately and more successfully in order to conceal itself. 
Unlike his predecessors, Mr. Seaman relies for the majority of 
his effects neither upon puns nor parodies; his efforts are 
concentrated upon the elaboration and perfection of exceed- 
ingly difficult rhymes. And his rbymes are not only always 
fuultless, they are always absolutely natural, so that one feels 
when one reads them that they are, after all, however curious 
and however unexpected, the only means that could have been 
employed to express the thought. There is never the slightest 
strain or hesitation, and the verse proceeds like a tight-rope 
dancer, hovering in perfect safety over the edge of destruction, 
and reaching its triumphant conclusion without a qualm. 
Mr. Seaman, however, is something more than a highly 
ingenious technician; he is a satirist, lightly touching upon 
a great variety of social topics,—marriage, the English 
summer, obesity, “arms and the woman,” “the slump in 
poets,” “le monde ou Uon s'affiche,” and a score or so more. 
The satire, keen as it is, seems now and then a trifle hampered 
by the extreme artificiality of its medium; even Mr. Seaman, 
one feels, though he is always saying good things as it is, 
might say things that are even better if he had a little more 
elbow-room in his verse. What poet can put out his whole 
strength in satire who is obliged (or who obliges himself) to 
be perpetually thinking of how to bring in natural and perfect 
rhymes to Taormina, Gilead, and Jeroboam? ‘The thing is 
impossible. 

It is always pleasant, after an excursion among modern 
writers, to turn back to the work of one of the great familiar 
masters, and Mr. Courtauld’s edition of The Odes of Horace, 
accompanied by English metrical translations, provides an 
excellent opportunity to English readers for renewing 
acquaintance with a master who is, so far as light verse is 
concerned, the greatest and the most familiar of all. Mr. 
Courtauld gives evidence throughout his edition of wide reading 
and a discriminating taste. His selection of translations is 
remarkable for its catholicity, and lovers of our Elizabethan 
poets will be delighted to find among his pages several 
charming and little-kuown examples of their work. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS.* 
Mucu historical information, not Parisian only, but in a 
wider sense French, is to be found in M. Robert Hénard's 
excellent book, La Rue Saint-Honoré. The story of the 
famous old street goes back probably to the time of the 
Romans, and for hundreds of years it was the principal street 
in Paris. Even now the existence of wider and finer streets 
has by no means robbed it of all its old distinction. It has 
been the scene of revolutions, the home of great Parisians; 
its churches and convents were once among the most famous, 
and the Jacobin Club lived in the old monastery of the 
Feuillants. The street saw, indeed, much of the horror of the 
great Revolution; the tumbrils passed along it on their way 





* (1) Ia Rue Saint-Honoré: des Origines 4 la Révolution, Par Robert Hénard. 
Paris: Emile Paul. (5 fr.] ——(2) Mémoires sur la Cour de Lowis XIV. Pas 
Primi Visconti. Traduits I'Italien et Publiés avec une Introduction, des 
Appendices, et des Notes, par Jean Lemoine. Paris : Cee (7fr. We. | 
——(3) Saint-Domingue: la Société et la Vie Créoles sous l’Ancien Régime, 1629- 
1789. Par Pierre de Vaissiére. : Perrin. [7 fr. 50c.)——(4) Duplew: 
d'aprés des Documents inédits, Par Eugeéne Guénin. Paris: Hachette. [10fr.] 
(5) Récits des Temps Révolutionnawres: d'aprés des Documents inédits, Par 
Ervest Daudet. Paris: Hachette. (3 fr. 50c.)——(6) La Mort de Philz, Par 
Pierre Loti, de l’'Académie Frangaise. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. [3 fr. 50 ¢.]—— 
(7) La Découverie des Grandes Sources du Centre de l'Afrique. Par le Com- 
mandaut Lenfant, Avec une Préface de M. Bouquet de la Grye. Paris 
Hachette. [17 fr.] —(8) Terres de Soleil et de Somme. Par Ernest Psichari. 
Paris: Calmann-Léry. M fr. 0 c.]——(9) Trois Années de Chasse en Mozambique. 
Par G, Vasse. Paris: chette. [5 fr. 50 c.] (10) Une Frangaise au Maroc. 
Par thilde = Paris: Hachette. [5 fr. pet T Aloyse Valérien. 
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Edouard Estaunié. Paris: Perrin. [3 fr. 50c.J-—(13) Les Détours du Caur. 
Par Paul Bourget, de l' Académie Francaise. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, (3 fr. 0 c.] 
——(14) L’Espoir. Par Georges mte. Paris: Fasquelle. [3 fr. 30 c.)— 


(15) Cyréne. [3 fr. 50c.|——(16) Les Hauts et les 

: Roman de Meurs Contemporaines. Par Constantin Photiades. Paris: 
B. Grasset. [3fr. 50c.]——(17) Au Cour de la Vie. Par Pierre de Coulevain. 
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René Bazin, de l'Académie Frangaise. Paris: mann-Lévy. [3fr. 0c.]— 
(19) Les Cloches. Par L. Brethous-Lafargue. Paris: Olle: a i. fr. 30 e] 
——(20) Jean des Brumes. Par Charles Foley. Paris: Ollendorff. [Sfr. 0c. 
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to the Place Louis XV. The history of the Palais Royal 
alone, from Richelieu to “ Egalité,” leaves little untold as 
to the social life of more than two marvellous centuries. 

M. Jean Lemoine has translated from the Italian Primi 
Visconti’s curious Mémoires sur la Cour de Louis XIV. The 
original author, a native of Varallo, was an odd creature, a 
successful fortune-teller, something of a charlatan, a popular 
character at the French Court. The chief value of his book 
eonsists in ite vivid pictures of society and lifelike portraits 
of remarkable personages, especially of Louis XIV. himeelf, 
whom Primi Visconti greatly admired. It is a question 
whether the many doubtful stories he tells are to be believed. 
M. Lemoine in his introduction makes the best of him. The 
translation, one need hardly say, is straightforward and 
excellent. 

M: Pierre de Vaissiére, the author of more than one 
interesting book on the old noblesse of France, studies in 
Saint-Domingue their work as colonisers. It was hardly the 
fault of those early immigrants, first driven out by Richelieu’s 
repressive laws, later by other causes, if the island of Santo 
Domingo became a centre of slavery in its most frightful 
forms. M. de Vaissiére gives an account of the sufferings of 
the negroes, both on their voyages and under the cruel 
tyranny of the eighteenth-century merchants and “adven- 
turers ”—who, unlike the earlier settlers, made their fortunes 
in the island—which surpasses in horror most histories of the 
kind. The book is full of curious things, and is illustrated 
from old prints showing the manners and customs of a com- 
munity which could scarcely exist in these days, certainly not 
under the flag of a civilised nation. The revolution which 
ended in the loss by France of one of her finest colonies was 
largely owing, as M. de Vaissiére shows, to the weakness of 
the Home Government, which neither checked inhumanity 
mor supported its own servants in the preservation of law 
and order. ! 

Though primarily intended as an educational work, and 
published in a form to attract young people, M. Guénin’s 
historical biography of Dupleizw may be recommended to any 
reader. The author has studied his subject in public and 
private archives, both Frenchand English. With much spirit 
he tells the stirring, romantic, and melancholy story of the 
man who tried to conquer India for France, and not only 
failed, but suffered for years under the neglect and ingratitude 
of his countrymen. Many maps and illustrations add to the 
value of the book. 

History, biography, and gossip are pleasantly mixed in 
M. Ernest Daudet’s new volume of studies, Récits des Temps 
Révolutionnaires. Drawn almost entirely from unpublished 
sources, it is intended by the author to be the first of a series 


of books dealing with that time of tragic variety. He does |. 


not here repeat the actual story of the Terror, except as it 
touches his characters. One of his best chapters gives the 
history of the civil Constitution of the clergy; others tell of 
various episodes in the earlier life of Louis XVIII. ; others of 
the Coigny-Hyde de Neuville conspiracy, and of the death of 
Pichegru. The whole book is curious and interesting. 

The title, Ia Mort de Philz, which also heads the last 
chapter of “ Pierre Loti’s” new book, gives the keynote of its 
argument,—the destruction of ancient Egypt by the forces of 
modern civilisation. The subject is too large to be discussed 
here. No one with any feeling for antiquity can fail to regret, 
for instance, some of the consequences of the new barrage of 
the Nile. But the violently Anglophobe tone taken by 
“ Pierre Loti” on every Egyptian question must rather repel 
English readers of a book which, one need hardly add, is full 
of beautiful description and generally charming in style. 

Among several new books on Africa, Commandant Lenfant’s 
remarkable account of his latest explorations is of the most 
practical importance. He started in the summer of 1906, with 
a mission consisting of three officers, an engineer, and four 
non-commissioned officers, to penetrate the almost unknown 
country to the north-east of the French Congo, and to trace 
the sources of the rivers which rise in that high region, some 
flowing northward into Lake Tchad, others southward into 
the Congo, others westward into the Niger or the Bay of 
Biafra. The scientific study of this region of forests, swamps, 
and cannibals meant even more than the usual hardships of 


African travel, and was carried through with energy and |’ 


enthusiasm beyond all praise. Many curious discoveries were 
made, especially that of a kind of universal language, like 


Esperanto, taught and spoken by a chosen freemasonry 
including various tribes and tongues. Commandant Lenfant 
is a worthy follower of Livingstone and Stanley, the 
objects of his early admiration. The illustrations of this 
handsome volume are of great interest. M. Ernest Psichari 
a@ young soldier, the grandson of Ernest Renan, was aan 
of Commandant Lenfant’s party, and has published his 
impressions of the expedition in Terres de Soleil et de 
| Sommeil. The book is extremely well written and full of 
poetical feeling. The imaginative touches, the gentleness of 
tone, and the new way of regarding Africa and her problems 
suggest inherited genius. M. Psichari has a future, 

The clever writer of Trois Années de Chasse en Mozambique 
is not only a distinguished sportsman, but a scientific explorer 
and observer. Big game is, of course, his chief object, but 
he has also enriched the museums of his country with an 
immense number of specimens of birds, insects, fishes, plants, 
shells, and minerals, some of which were actually unknown, 
Thus M. Vasse’s book is a compendium of East African 
natural history as well as an exciting record of sport. 

Une Frangaise au Maroc is an interesting sketch of a country 
and people not very well known. Though the state and 
fortunes of Mordcco eoncern France more nearly than 
Britain, no one can fail to enjoy the lively pictures drawn 
_by Mile. Zeys. Her book has the advantage of a preface by 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux, who assures us that in its light and 
agreeable way it is an excellent guide to Morocco. 

Aloijse Valérien, M. Rod’s new étude passionnelle, is a strong 
and melancholy novel. It may be noted in passing that most 
modern French novels, if strong and worth reading, are also 
melancholy. A sense of fatality, leading to deep pessimism, 
seems to weigh on every thinking writer. The story of 
M. Mazelaine and Madame Valérien, his son and her 
daughter, has no touch of hope to redeem its tragedy. She, 


}who had not been blameless, could not save her child, even 


by laying bare to her the remorse of years. He, an honest 
man without reproach, saw himself robbed of his fine son, 
by the modern spirit which calls evil good and good evil. 
M. Rod holds back his own opinions and throws little light 
on his own problems. Do right and wrong exist? Silence. 
But some of us will think that the story itself gives the 
answer. 

M. Estaunié’s new book, La Vie Secréte, is interesting and 
well worth reading. It is rather a study in psychology than 
an ordinary novel. As in real life, each person has bis or her 
own private story, and is thus led in ways quite unexpected 
and unimagined, even by the nearest friends. The characters 


‘are excellently drawn, and the book is both strong and 


attractive. 

The twelve short stories which make up M. Bourget’s new 
volume, Les Détours du Ceur, are equal to his best work in 
brilliancy and insight. It suffices to read one or two of them 
to realise how high he stands among novelists; especially, 
perhaps, when he is not bent on proving a doctrine or 
pointing a moral. This volume has comedy and tragedy, 
humour and pathos. If it is a sad picture of society, it is 
also an intensely clever series of studies in human nature. 

L’Espoir is a rather long but interesting novel, dealing with 
the state of France, social, literary, artistic, immediately after 
the war of 1870, in days when the Third Republic was not 
yet born. 

Cyréne is the very romantic and tragic love-story of a 
woman who gives up everything, even life itself, with the 
object of saving her lover, an almost hopeless victim of 
morphine. The novel, though prettily written, is dreamy and 
unreal as far as the chief characters are concerned. On the 
second plane there are more natural figures, one or two of 
which may possibly have been sketched from life in a society 
the author knows well. 

The heights and depths described in Les Hauts et les Bas 
are those of the life and fortunes of a very ordinary Parisian 
bourgeois, a cashier at the Bon Marché. An advertisement 
makes him believe that he is heir to a large sum of money, 
left by a great-uncle of the same name. It turns out that one 
letter of the name is different—d instead of t—and poor 
Auguste Vallart is roughly undeceived. The story is clever 
and painfully true to life. 

Admirers of Madame Pierre de Coulevain will enjoy Aw 
Coeur de la Vie, in which they will find several strands 








of interest woven together: the authors experiences in 
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Switzerland ; conversations in which many burning questions of 
religion and society are discugsed; the love-story of a young 
couple divorced through mutual 2 misunderstanding, and 
brought together again by the active benevolence of their 
best friend, Madame Pierre de Coulevain. 

It does not seem quite plain whether M. René Bazin is the 
editor or the author of Mémoires d'une Vieille Fille. One is 
inclined to believe that his little preface is more than a 
mystification; in any case, one knows that it may very well 
be true, and that such people, the salt of France, exist in 
reality. The stories and sketches which make up the volume 
are singularly lifelike and touching. Like all M. Bazin’s 
work, they leave a good moral taste behind them. 

Les Cloches is the first, and perhaps the most charming, of a 
collection of seven stories, delicately and poetically treated. 
“L’Etoile,” the longest, is a tragic tale of a young opera- 
singer, hounded to death by private malice and revenge. The 
scene of all is in the South of France, on the borders of the 
Pyrenees, and each one, even the marvellous, has an accent of 
truth and reality. 

M. Charles Foley’s new story of La Vendée, Jean des 
Brumes, is one of the best he has written of this kind. As to 
atmosphere and scenery, we have seldom met with anything 
better than the escape of the young Chouan leader, guided 
softly by water, in mist and moonlight, through the labyrinth 
of shallow canals and streams, marshes and islands, of his 
ancestral country. ‘The story has a heroine worthy of the 
name, is full of picturesque excitement, and ought to please 
readers of every age. 

DI’ Enfant aue Fourrures is a thrilling story for children of 
the adventures of a boy who was carried away by a she-bear 
into the mountains and fed in the place of her own lost cub. 
The illustrations are delightful, and all ends well, except for 
the faithful dog and the unlucky foster-mother. 

Among literary trifles which have grace and charm may be 
mentioned M, Fernand Gregh’s Prélude Féertque, a fanciful 
little piece which was played last winter in Paris, and after- 
wards published in the Revue de Paris. Also Mimes et Ballets 
Grees, containing a translation or adaptation from Theocritus 
by M. Obristian Cherfils. 





THE MAKING OF OANADA* 
Tue romance of Britain in Canada did not end with the 
expulsion of the French. Indeed, if the interest of con- 
struction be greater than the interest of conquest, the most 
stirring part of Canada’s story may be said to begin with the 
Treaty of Paris and Murray's wise dictatorship at Quebec. 
The inhabitants of the American States, particularly in the 
South, had shown incredible apathy during the great struggle 
with France. It was not the blame of the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania and the planters of the Carolinas that an alien faith 
and an alien tongue were not predominant from Labrador to 
Florida. They were saved from conquest by Canada and 
British arms, but gratitude was conspicuously absent. The 
history of the infant Colony is the history of a fierce 
defensive struggle against its Southern neighbours. In 
the War of Secession in Oanada alone was Britain con- 
tinuously successful. In the later war of 1812-14 the 
local Militia and a few regiments of Regulars resisted 
manfully the appeals of American pamphleteers and 
the raids of American armies. On the military side every 
Canadian may well be proud of the first half-century of his 
country’s record under the British flag. But apart from 
war, there was the romance of colonisation. The Scottish 
Highlands sent their sons to settle great tracts of virgin 
soil and preserve there their ancient language and traditions. 
The flower of the American loyalists crossed the border and 
formed a rural society as capable as it was independent. At 
the Treaty of Paris many English statesmen were in favour 
of restoring the land to France, and Burke argued that a 
French Canada was the only practical tie which bound the 
American Colonies to Britain. Had he foreseen the future, 
he would -have been content to let the latter go, for he would 
have found in Canada a Britain overseas after his own heart. 
Mr. Bradley tells this great story with full learning and in 
the proper spirit. His narrative is never dull, though some- 
times, from excess of picturesqueness, the style is apt to be 





* The Making of Canada, By A. G, Bradley, London: A. Constable and Co, 
[12s, 6d, net,] 





cloudy and verbose. The tradition of Macaulay is strong in 
him, and at all costs he is resolved to be vivid and full-bodied. 
Happily the facts he deals with can generally support this 
mode of presentation, and we readily forgive the author an 
occasional turgid passage for the sake of his admirable battle 
pictures and his many graphic sketches of the old life of the 
backwoods and the clearings, 

The young Canada was fortunate in her Governors. A 
series of monographs on her “makers” has recently been 
issued in Toronto, a pious tribute which is at once a credit 
to Canadian letters and to Canada’s historical sense. For 
the first century of her history, and especially the first fifty 
years, was essentially an epoch of great individuals. Murray, 
the first, was chiefly a soldier, but he had a sound judgment, 
and he held the balance fairly between the Protestant stalwarts 
of Quebec and the seigneurs and habitants of the country 
districts. He was succeeded by Sir Guy Carleton, who is 
clearly the greatest of Canadian administrators. Oarleton had 
plenty of riddles to solve without frontier complications. He 
had to harmonise the English and French systems of law, 
which occasionally ran concurrently and caused extreme con- 
fusion. He had to win the loyalty of the French population 
by respecting their traditions and giving them an equal share 
with his countrymen in offices and public duties. He had to 
keep in order the British merchants, who wanted ‘to create a 
close British monopoly of all the good things going.. Above 
all, he had to provide for the settlement of the vast virgin 
spaces, for when he succeeded Murray there was scarcely 
a British farmer in Canada. Settlers are difficult folk to deal 
with under the Orown Oolony'system, as British Governors 
have found since then. As it turned out, his civil work could 
only be pursued in the intervals of campaigning, for he had 
not been long at his post when the American Revolation broke 
out and Oanada was invaded. The Americans began by issuing 
an appeal to the French-Oanadians, in which they promised 
“hearty amity” with respect to the Roman Catholic Church, 
that Church which a few years before they had declaimed 
against Britain for tolerating. Oarleton proved himself more 
than a match for the invaders. The Vermonter, Ethan 
Allen, was captured, Montgomery's attempt on Quebec was 
frustrated, its leader was killed, and but for Oarleton’s 
humanity the American army might have been almost 
annihilated. Presently Curleton found himself on the shores 
of Lake Champlain in pursuit, bat that enterprise passed into 
other hands, and Burgoyne marched south to disaster. Lord 
George Germain was an ill War Minister to serve, and the 
stout Canadian Governor allowed himself much plainness 
of speech in his despatches home. He had done brilliant 
work against great odds, for the French-Canadian peasants, 
perturbed by American intrigues, took small part in the 
defence. The Church and the noblesse, however, were staunch 
on our side, and abundantly justified Carleton’s policy of 
conciliation, for if they bad been in opposition the business 
might have ended less happily. 

Carleton went home in 1778, and Sir Frederick Haldimand 
took his place. Haldimand was a Swiss, who might honour- 
ably be described as a soldier of fortune. His policy—and 
duty—was purely defensive, and “nothing occurred because 
he took care that it should not occur.” He was a most 
conscientious and capable watchdog, went home in 1784, died 
in his native Switzerland, and has a tablet to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. During his Governorship took place 
the immigration of the United Empire loyalists, the most 
important non-military event in the half-century we are 
considering. This difficult business was managed by Carleton, 
who was sent to New York as Special Commissioner. It is 
probably the greatest piece of “repatriation” work in our 
history, not even excepting our efforts after the South African 
War. The new American Government, full of legalists as it 
was, was eminently practical, and proposed to fill its depleted 
coffers from the estates of those who had been backward 
in supporting the sacred cause of liberty. It was a bad 
business, which no American historian cares to defend, and 
which men like Washington and Hamilton vehemently pro- 
tested against at the time. The majority of the refugees 
were taken to Canada, and settled for the most part in the 
Maritime Provinces, though many went to Ontario, From 
their stock sprang a long series of distinguished men, who 
were strongly loyalist, and at the same time stout democrats. 
They combined the qualities of the makers of the United 
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States with staunch monarchical prepossessions. Mr. Bradley 
describes the type as that of the “ truculently anti-republican 
democrat” :— 

“Even to-day the unsophisticated but intelligent European 
traveller may perchance find himself confronted by some country 
farmer of what may possibly seem to one unversed in the subtler 
shades of transatlantic ethnology the most pronounced type of 
American rustic with the finest of American accents; while he 

may quite likely strike a spark of Imperialistic eloquence 
or sentiment that suggests the period of the battle of Waterloo 
or the Coronation of Queen Victoria.” 

The time was soon to come when these loyalist immigrants 
were to be put on their mettle. Carleton, now Lord Dor- 
chester, returned in 1786 for a second term of office. Mean- 
while another officer, equally energetic if less judicious, was 
nursing the young province of Ontario into life, and doing 
wonders with an infant Legislature anda rudimentary Militia. 
Simcoe was not a great man, but his work was a model of 
pioneer government. The true romance of this period is to be 
found in the growing settlements, whether McDonnell’s men 
from Glengarry, or “Mad Dick Talbot’s,” or Lord Selkirk’s. 
In such tales the Canadian novelist has a mine of virgin 
richness. Presently the clamour of the great Napoleonic 
Wars found a response on the Western Continent. The 
United States objected to the overhauling of her vessels 
by Britain on the high seas, and to the British Order 
in Council which distressed her trade. The Southern States, 
provincial in spirit and vehemently anti-British, forced a 
declaration of war, and, accompanied by a prodigious amount 
of Republican oratory, the American armies crossed the 
border. We have no space to tell a well-known story. The 
fathers of the men who fifty years later were to set the world 
an example of military skill and daring were too stuffed with 
nonsense about individual rights to pay much attention to 
discipline. Canada, completely outnumbered, was more than 
a match for them, and Queenstown Heights, Frenchtown, 
Ogdensburg, and Lundy’s Lane are names deservedly dear to 
Canadian memories. The war settled for good the question 
whether Canada should be a “fourteenth State” of the 
Union. Henceforward the United Empire influence was 
predominant, and the French districts, which had shared in 
the triumphs, were closed for good to the American propa- 
gandist. The vast land, with its few and widely varied settle- 
ments, had suffered that welding into one community which 
comes from a hard-fought defence. Mr. Bradley’s story of 
this half-century of making is as vigorous and spirited as the 
great argument demands. 





THE END OF VENICE.* 
“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice 
earned!” 
TuHE last two volumes of Signor Molmenti’s history might well 
have Browning's line for a motto. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries Venice lavishly squandered, not only her 
wealth, but ber enterprise and her honour. During the seven- 
teenth century there was still a great amount of energy in the 
Republic, but its application had become perverted. The art 
of the time, especially the architecture, is a fair representation 
of the mental attitude of the ruling people of Venice. “ Wild 
enormities ” of decoration ran riot. In the interiors of the 
palaces structural lines of building were obliterated wherever 
possible by endless ornament. A vast facility in the treat- 
ment of stucco was developed, and the plastic material 
enabled the decorators to balance figures from the tops of 
doors, mould the ceilings into curtains upheld by flying 
amorini, and give riotous luxuriance to volutes and mould- 
ings. But all through the Venetian barocco runs a passion 
which saves it from being merely absurd. This vehemence 
was seen, not only in the building of palaces, but in 
the organisation of the endless festivities which made 
Venice the wonder of Europe. Signor Molmenti’s account 
of the pleasures and entertainments shows us the “ Balls and 
masks begun at midnight, burning ever to mid-day.” For 
six months of the year the conditions of the carnival pre- 
vailed, and the people were allowed to wear masks. Holidays 
were frequent, and the sums spent on spectacles of all kinds 
incredible. At the same time, the trade of the city gradually 
declined, and year by year the output of the manufactories 
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became less. . Venice was still capable of great enterprises, 
In the middle of the eighteenth century she built two 
vast breakwaters, together over five thousand métres in 
length, and costing twenty million Venetian lire. It was 
during the decadence, too, that Longhena built the Church 
of the Salute, inspired, curiously enough, by a drawing of a 
temple in the Hypnerotomachia. It was Venice also that 
gave to the world the last great Italian artist, Tiepolo. The 
history of Venice even towards its end shows how vastly 
superior its form of government was to that of the other 
States of Italy. The order and security were far beyond 
those of neighbouring cities, and, compared by the statistics 
of murders, Venice was greatly in advance of Rome, while 
a kindliness of relation existed between the nobles and 
people, and an equality of justice, not known elsewhere, 
The eighteenth century seems to have differed from the seven. 
teenth chiefly in a slackening of energy. Taste became less 
exuberant and manners showed more refinement. This 
softening was not due to any reform, but only to dwindling 
vitality and further advance towards the final material and 
moral bankruptcy. Signor Molmenti is never dull. His 
chapters are like essays on the different aspects of Venetian 
life, and are all full of varied interest and of the power to 
make the past live before our eyes. In the present edition 
the author owes not a little to Mr. Horatio Brown’s admirable 
translation. We feel we are reading an original work. In 
producing this impression could a translator do more for bis 
original? We have only one regret; it is that, for some 
unexplained reason, Mr. Brown has not translated the large 
number of original authorities quoted by the author, so that 
the text is strewn with considerable portions of untranslated 
Italian. So sound and competent a scholar as Mr. Brown 
must have had some good reason for adopting such a system, 
but we are free to confess that we cannot guess what it is, 





HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK.* 
THE life of the member of the Stuart family whose accept- 
ance of a Cardinal’s hat at the time when bis brother Charles 
returned broken from Culloden sealed finally the fate of 
the exiled Court is, from a sentimental point of view, the 
pleasantest of the histories of that family. Miss Shield has 
given a painstaking and adequate account of that strangely 
calm and gentle existence which, in striking contrast to those 
involved with it, rounded off the tale of Stuart tribulation, 
and by references to many little-known authorities, mostly 
Italian, has succeeded in casting some new light both upon 
“Henry IX.” and upon the general history of the Court of 
“ James III,” The ground covered by this volume was for the 
most part carefully explored quite recently ; but Miss Shield 
informs us that the present book was written some con- 
siderable time ago, before her collaboration with Mr. Andrew 
Lang in The King over the Water. To this work Mr. Lang con- 
tributes a short but eloquent introduction, in which he ably 
traces the ill-luck which dogged the destiny of the Stuarts from 
the beginning of their rule till the end of their hopes of returning 
to power; but in a footnote he disclaims all other responsibility 
save that of a general interest. Any doubts as to Miss Shield’s 
enthusiasm as an apologist of the Stuarts are dispelled by such 
a passage as the following :—“ In these so-called tolerant days 
it may seem an astonishing injustice that princes, worthy men, 
who inherited their royal right through long lines of ancestors, 
should have been bereft of their inheritance beeause their 
chosen religion was not the religion of their people 
Was it that England might be free, and great, and good, that 
we must see ‘ right for ever on the scaffold, wrong for ever on 
the throne’?” Fortunately the injustice of his case did not 
rankle so bitterly in the heart of the Cardinal as to prevent 
him accepting from the “Hanoverian usurper” a pension 
which enabled him to live in comfort, and with no loss of 
dignity, to the end of his days. 

There is much that is pleasant reading in Miss Shield’s 
account of the last Royal Stuart as putron of the arts, of 
music, and of architecture, and as the prop and mainstay of 
the exiled family; and it serves as a pleasant offset to the 
inevitable descriptions of the constant plots against the 
Hanoverian dynasty, and bickerings between “ James III.” 
and his “Queen,” which formed the main excitements of the 
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tourage. The book contains an interesting appendix 
apres history of the Stuarts, and a few excellently 


reproduced portraits by way of illustration, 





A GEORGIAN PAGEANT.* 

Mr. FranxrortT Moore has convinced himself that “the 
existing views respecting the personality of Oliver Goldsmith, 
of Henry Tbrale, of James Boswell, of Samuel Johnson, and 
of otber Georgian notables, are “ grossly erroneous,” and that 
the same criticism applies to such quasi-historical matters as 
the Court experiences of Fanny Burney, the romance of the 
beautiful Gunnings, and the elopement of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan with Elizabeth Linley. He bas embodied his 
opinions in a bright and suggestive miscellany, which embraces 
most of the members of the great Johnsonian circle, and some 
outsiders, to use the word in a purely Pickwickian sense. 
Mr. Moore knows every inch of the ground, aud be possesses 
the novelist’s gift of seizing the essential situation; but a love 
of paradox and contradiction leads him occasionally into 
excesses which it is not easy to pardon. The book may not 
inaptly be summed up as a revolt against Boswell’s Johnson, 
and against those writings of Macaulay which derive 
their colour and inspiration from it. The vials of his 
wrath descend mainly upon the devoted head of “ Bozzy,” 
and his truculence tends to defeat its own object. The 
man who has contributed so largely to the gaiety of nations, 
and who has lightened so many dark hours, is not to be 
dethroned in this summary manner. The foibles of James 
Boswell are transparent, and are universally accepted; to 
harp upon them betrays a certain deficiency in the sense of 
humour which is one of Mr. Moore’s main charges against bis 
victim. But it is a generous rage, and his vindications of 
Goldsmith and of Mrs. Piozzi provide some of the most 
charming passages in the book. The anthor is at his best 
when he tells the strange story of She Stoops to Conquer, 
and when he paints the scene in the hotel at Lisle in which 
the playwright and the fascinating Miss Hornecks are the 
dramatis personae. 

Mr. Moore has real imagination, a quality which was not 
conspicuous in the English writers of the eighteenth century, 
and which is indispensable, in moderation, to the biographer 
and historian. Nothing could be better than his account of 
the fete champétre upon the occasion of the marriage of Lord 
Stanley to Lady Betty Hamilton, and the subsequent romance, 
if romance it can be called, of that inconstant nobleman with 
Miss Farren. But perhaps the best chapter in the book, 
which “naturally,” says Mr. Moore, “takes the shape of a 
regulation story,” though the details are absolutely correct, is 
“The Comedy at Downing Street.” Here we are introduced 
to what Horace Walpole called “the sad misfortune that has 
happened to Lord Ilchester by his daughter's marriage with 
O'Brien, the actor.” We seem to be reading an amplification 
of the passage in The Virginians which tells how Lady Maria 
Esmond was wooed and won by O’Hagan, though the youthful 
Lady Susan has little in common with the battered belle who 
first charmed the heart of Harry Warrington. And by a 
skilful adjustment this pretty love-story, with the beautiful 
mother of the Napiers iu the background, follows and relieves 
the gloomy tragedy of Hackman and the Miss Reay whose 
portrait adorns the walls of Hinchinbrooke. “That the man 
was mad,” says Mr. Moore, “no one except a judge and jury 
could donbt. That she was amply punished for ber indis- 
cretion in leading him on even the strictest censor of conduct 
must allow.” 





NOVELS. 
GREEN GINGER.+ 
Mr. ArtHuR Morrison is, if we may say so, a sort of 
literary Cerberus, in that be cultivates three well-defined and 
distinct domains of fiction,—slums, detective stories, and old 
Essex. The collection of short stories which he has put 
forth under the title of Green Ginger derives its most dis- 
tinctive quality from the sketches of the Essex villagers, in 
which we welcome some familiar friends and make several 
new and engaging acquaintances. But Mr. Morrison turns his 
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intimate knowledge of the East End, and the resourcefulness of 
the light-fingered tribe, to excellent purpose as well, with the 
result that we get a capital mixed budget of stories, yarns, 
and episodes, knit together by the possession of the common 
quality of high spirits. For it is a curious fact about Mr. 
Morrison that the older he grows the more cheerful is his 
outlook on life. Few writers have succeeded in packing so 
much inspissated gloom into a book as be did into his Tales of 
Mean Streets ; now, after fifteen years, he gives us a volume of 
short stories not one of which is approximately tragic, while 
several are us broadly farcical as the tales of Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs. 

Happily this altered outlook does not indicate any 
intellectual degeneracy. Mr. Morrison’s style is just aa 
terse and businesslike when he is compelling our smiles as 
when he chose to freeze our blood or excite our compassion. 
What, for example, could be more Jacobean than the story of 
that blameless suburban resident, Mr. Dowdall, who, after 
vainly importuning the proprietor of a travelling circus for 
the return of the money invested in his concern, received from 
that evasive gentleman a huge box containing a live tiger as 
an equivalent to the sum demanded ? The scene of the arrival 
of the tiger, the parleyings with the carman, Mr. Dowdall’s 
futile efforts to disclaim ownership, and the results of 
nourishing the imprisoned animal with whisky in a garden 
squirt lead appropriately to an uproarious dénotiment. “The 
Absent Three” gives us a taste of the splendid mendacity of 
Dan Fisk, who, though a sober man, enjoyed the repute of being 
the biggest liar in Essex. But Dan Fisk wasa moralist as well 
asa farceur, and in this case there is a fine purpose in bis 
Munchausen-like tale of absent-mindedness which reduces to 
absurdity the pretensions of a boastful neighbour. (It was 
the failing of Abel Pennyfather, as Mr. Morrison tells us, “ to 
claim pre-eminence, at the top of a very large voice, in any- 
thing whatsoever that might come under discussion in his 
presence,—anything in the world, even if it were only 
bunions.”) “ Cap’en Jollyfax’s Gun” relates the strange dead- 
lock which grew out of that retired master mariner’s innocent 
mania for discharging a small brass cannon on every possible 
occasion -— 

“Cap'en Jollyfax fired the gun at midnight on Christmas eve, 
to start the carollers. Again he fired it at midnight between the 
old year and the new, to welcome the year; on the ninth of 
January, because that was the auniversary of Nelson's funeral, 
and on the twenty-eighth, because that was the date of the battle 
of Aliwal, then a recent victory. He fired it on the Queen’s 
birthday, on Waterloo day, Trafalgar day, St. Clement’s day—for 
Clement was the parish saint—and on the anniversary of the 
battle of the Nile; and on the fifth of November he fired it at 
intervals all day long, and as fast as he could clean and load it 
after dark. He also fired it on his own birthday, on Roboshobery 
Dove's, Sam Prentice’s, old Tom Blyth’s, and any other casual 
birthday he might hear of. He fired it in commemoration of 
every victory reported during the Crimean war and the Indian 
Mutiny, he fired it to celebrate all weddings, some cliristenings, 
and once when they hanged a man at Springfield gaol.” 

Captain Jollyfax proposed to, and was accepted by, the widow 
Billing; but when she stipulated that he must give up firing 
his cannon, even in honour of their wedding, the Captain 
refused to submit. Happily Mr. Morrison discovers a way 
out which satisfies honour as well as poetic justice. Even 
more ingenious is the plot of “Snorkey Timms, His Marks,” 
Snorkey determined to get even with a Jew who was the 
banker at a faro-house in Whitechapel where 
invariably lost. Mr. Marks also kept a fancy-goods ware- 
house which Snorkey determined to burgle; but when he broke 
into the establishment he found that all the goods had been 
carefully cleared out preparatory to an act of arson by the 
owner. Whereupon the astute Snorkey waited for Mr. Marks, 
extracted £50 from him as the price of silence, and on his way 
home broke a fire-alarm to such good purpose that when the 
firemen discovered Mr. Marks “he got in sich a muddle 
explainin’ ‘ow the accident ’appened that they gave him two 
years’ hard!” This is not exactly edifying, but the doubtful 
morality, as in the case of “ Dobbs’s Parrot,” is largely redeemed 
by the humorous treatment. Besides, it is impossible to avoid 
a spasm of malicious delight when a bold ruffian outwits a 
mean rogue. But Mr. Morrison, though his attitude is 
detached, is by no means antinomian in his teaching. “The 
Rodd Street Revolution” is an admirable satire on practical 
Socialism as illustrated by the experiment in joint house- 
ing of Teddy Mills and his friends. It would be ewy 
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to multiply instances of Mr. Morrison's versatility, but we 
have said enough to indicate the high quality of the enter- 
tainment provided in this excellent volume. We must not 
omit te mention how complete is his mastery of the Essex 
dialect, and with what a genuine gift of impersonation he 
varied the dialogue to suit the character of the speaker. 





Rachel Lorian. By Mrs. H, Dudeney. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney is implacable in her determination that her 
readers shall realise to the full the tragedy of life. Even when 
she gives herself the opportunity to alleviate the lot of her 
characters she makes no use of it. The present book opens with 
the heroine, Rachel Lorian, starting for her honeymoon on her 
wedding-day ; but before she and the bridegroom have reached 
their destination, S. Brigid, an awful railway accident smashes the 
train in which they are travelling, and reduces the bridegroom 
to the condition of a hopeless cripple. After some years, during 
which the Lorians bear their tragic lot more or less patiently, 
an artist friend of Francis Lorian’s supervenes, with whom Rachel 
inevitably falls in love. Though Patrick Rivers and Rachel are 
actually innocent, they are guilty in intention, and the account 
of the trio—crippled husband, wife, and lover—is anything but 
pleasant reading. Towards the end of the story the crippled 
husband dies,—and here is the point where Mrs. Dudeney might 
well have allowed her heroine to conclude her life in a happy, 
if commonplace, manner. But not at all. Rivers during the 
interval between Lorian’s death and his marriage with Rachel 
is not faithful to her, and the book ends in tragedy. The 
tragedy, however, is softened for Rachel by her adoption of 
the child of Rivers and the woman whom he marries, and 
the reader, with a mind .comparatively at ease, leaves her 
to this vicarious motherhood. The story is powerfully written, 
and the picture of Francis Lorian, the cripple, is only too lifelike 
and realistic. But there appears no particular reason why so 
very painful an incident should ever have been expanded into 
@ novel. 

A Royal Bluejacket. By Fred T. Jane. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 6s.)—This is an ingenious story which describes how 
a Prince of the Blood sinks all his prerogatives and goes as 
@ common A.B. on a King’s ship. Needless to say, the motive 
which prompts Prince Arthur to this course is love, for the 
Princess whom he wishes to marry tells him to be a real sailor, 
instead of asham one. As “Searle, A.B.,” the Prince has many 
astonishing experiences, and it may be assumed that they do 
him a great deal of good. The account of life among the sailors 
is vividly given, and the book will be found very amusing reading 
by such readers as are not too particular as to the credibility of 
their fiction. 

Cursed Luck. By Sir J. George Scott. (W. Blackwood and 


Sons. 3s. 6d.)—These sketches are descriptions of native life in 


Burma, and each one is prefaced by a short account of the 
particular side of Burmese life which is intended to be illustrated 
by the little story which follows. It is not Sir George Scott’s 
fault that the preface is in most cases as long as, or longer than, 
the story, as it is undoubted that a book of this kind wants a good 
deal of explaining to English readers. “‘The Sweetheart Sweep” 
is the most amusing of the stories, and “ For Want of a Divorce” 


‘the most dramatic. The collection will explain to its readers 


certain aspects of life in the East which it is difficult for 
the British man or woman who lives at home at ease quite 
to realise. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—Flower of the World. By Mrs. Henry 
Tippett. (John Long. 6s.)—A modern story, the interest of 


‘which centres in the figure of the heroine.——The Apostate. 


By A. Lloyd Maunsell. (G. Allenand Sons. 6s.)—The story of 
‘an artist who overcomes the temptation to be untrue to the 
‘highest principles of his art.——The Prince’s Marriage. By 
W.H. Williamson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A Royal romance, 
of which the scene is, as usual, conveniently laid in South-East 
‘Europe,——The Belle of the Blue Grass Country. By H. D. 
Pittman. (C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston.)—An 
‘American novel of the “ seventies,” of which the most interesting 
parts are the stories of the negroes at the close of the Civil 
War.—The Man who Lived. By Beryl Tucker. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—A novel of the present day, in which the hero is in love alter- 
nately with a middle-class girl and with a woman who belongs to the 
world of the idle rich. Peep-in-the World. By F. E. Crichton. 
(Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d.)—This is really a child’s book, but 
contains such a charming account of a winter spent by a 
little girl in a German castle that it will be enjoyed by 
many grown-up readers. A White Witch. By Theo. Douglas. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—An exciting eighteenth-century 
melodrama. 
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Hungary of To-day. By Members of the Hungarian Govern. 
ment and Others. Edited by Percy Alden, M.P. (Eveleigh Nash 
7s. 6d. net.)—That this is an interesting volume we need hardly 
say,—let us imagine what we should think of a book to which the 
members of the British Cabinet should contribute. It is not egy 
obvious that all the contentions are not to be taken for granted, 
It is an ex parte statement. We certainly find in it various things 
which the editor, who is doubtless a Home-ruler, can scarcely 
approve of. Dr. Julius de Vargha, for instance, writes “ Hungary ; 
its Peoples, Industries, and Finances,” and tells us that as “the 
Magyars form an absolute majority over all other races com. 
bined,” and have also “superiority in point of wealth, culture, and 
social development,” their supremacy over other nationalities jg 
justified. But how is the majority made up? The Magyars are 
45°4 per cent.; add to this all who speak Magyar, and we get 
52 per cent. Then Croatia is excluded, and so we get 61% per 
cent. Surely Slavs who for business purposes have learnt 
Magyar should not be made to swell the numbers of the dominant 
race. Then, again, we read that “not only in the past, even 
to-day the Magyars display an excess of toleration.” That would 
not be universally accepted. Hungary, we see, has a population 
of 17,000,000 and 1,100,000 electors ; in Great Britain and Ireland 
the figures are 44,538,718 and 7,514,481. 


The Client Princes of the Roman Empire. By P. C. Sands, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.)—This essay, which 
obtained the Thirlwall Prize in 1906, shows us in a very 
illuminating way one aspect of the Roman dominion. It is quite 
impossible for us to analyse its contents, so varied are they, 
Rome had many ways of dealing with the States with which she 
came in contact: friendship, alliance, subjection, are all terms 
which vary in their meaning when applied to this relation. The 
ideal was to be seen in the mutual obligations of the cliens and 
patronus at home, service rendered by one and protection afforded 
by the other. But in practice the ideal was not a little lowered, 
Political and personal considerations intervened ; sometimes the 
better course was deliberately postponed to the worse. A 
particularly instructive chapter is that in which the Roman 
relation to protected States is compared to that which is to be 
seen in the British raj in India. We do not come badly out of 
the comparison. Europe owes much to-day to Roman rule, what- 
ever its defects. Misguided patriots in India might profitably 
apply the moral. Partisans and doctrinaires here are probably 
beyond the reach of any teaching. 


Calais under English Rule. By G. A. C. Sandeman. (B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is a very interesting and 
picturesque bypath of history along which Mr. Sandeman 
conducts us. Calais was a military position of some importance, 
as we see when Henry V. made it his objective after leaving 
Havre. If Agincourt had not been so decisive a victory, he might 
well have been glad to reach the shelter of its walls. But its 
chief importance to England was commercial. It was there that 
the Customs on imports and exports were levied. It was this 
that made the feeblest Governments exert themselves to keep its 
safety beyond question, and the poorest willing to support the 
expense of its very considerable garrison. Of course commercial 
and military considerations act and react upon each other. ‘The 
Calais garrison, kept up, in the first instance, for revenue purposes, 
was the nucleus of a standing army. This may have been one of 
the causes which brought about the somewhat unaccountable 
military superiority of England. Mr. Sandeman tells us many 
noteworthy things about this possession of ours, and gives us 
incidentally many curious glimpses of the life of the time. It is 
a remarkable fact that, great as was the blow to the national 
pride when Calais passed out of our hands, the loss was really 4 
blessing in disguise. The commercial importance of the place 
had passed away through the operation of new economical factors; 
it had obviously lost its military use, for it led nowhither. 
Probably no one saw this at the time, and it must be allowed 
that the negligence which brought about the loss was really 4 
disgrace. 


Builders of United Italy. By Rupert Sargent Holland. (G. Bell 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Holland has selected eight “ builders,” 
and given studies of their life and work. These are Alfieri, 
Manzoni, Gioberti, Manin, Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor 
Emmanuel, certainly an illustrious company, equally divided 
between men of action and men of thought, if we decide to 
include Mazzini among the former. (‘This, indeed, is not a little 
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doubtful, for Mazzini was great in thought and a decided failure 


in action.) We have no hostile criticism to offer on these essays. 
They are the work of a thoughtful man who has carefully studied 
his subject. We cannot accept all the conclusions and estimates 
of character, but there is little to which we should object. 
Perhaps the “ Victor Emmanuel” is too highly coloured. He did 
a great work for Italy, but he was in some respects by no means 
an influence for good. “Where there is no vision, the people 
perish,” said the wise man of old. And this was his great defect. 
He was a practical materialist—oddly enough, Mr. Holland says 
he was “devoted to the Church ”—and it is materialism that 
threatens to be the ruin of Italy. 


Labour and Housing at Port Sunlight. By W L. George. 
(Alston Rivers. 3s. 6d. net.)—Port Sunlight is the village in 
which Messrs. Lever carry on their soap manufacture, and is the 
scene of an experiment which Mr. George describes in this 
yolume, and to which he gives the name of “ prosperity-sharing.” 
He begins by contrasting it with “profit-sharing,” «a system 
which he criticises somewhat severely. It has certainly failed in 
many instances, and it has the radical weakness that there can 
be no corresponding arrangement for “loss-sharing.” Obviously 
there must be peculiar conditions for a successful working. A 
permanent manufacture, of which the profit may be described as 
assured, offers such conditions. We see them in the case of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. It is scarcely fair for Mr. George 
to say that “health, morality, and education are left practically 
untouched.” These things are much promoted, though indirectly, 
by the efficient encouragement of thrift. The difficulty in the Port 
Sunlight arrangement is that its permanence cannot be secured. 
This does not prevent us from regarding with the greatest interest, 
and, we may say, admiration, the picture which Mr. George draws 
of the Port Sunlight community. The wages, the hours of work, 
the housing—this is the chief feature of the whole scheme— 
and the life generally, are excellently ordered. The statistics 
indicate most successful results of the paternal rule exercised. 
(Such, indeed, it is, and what could be better, if it can be brought 
about?) The death-rate is nive per thousand. (It must be 
remembered, of course, that the average age of the population is 
less than that of the ordinary town or village.) The figures of 
infant mortality, so scandalously high in many places, are here 
low. This is probably a very efficient test. In Dewsbury a 
hundred and seventy-nine per thousand die in the first year of 
life. At Port Sunlight the rate is seventy, a figure lower than 
anywhere else in England, except Oxfordshire, where it is sixty- 
five; but then there are no manufacturing towns, properly so 
called. The book is full of interesting details. We have space 
to mention one only. There isa “suggestion box” Any employee 
who has anythiag to suggest drops a paper into this. There is a 
regular system for considering them. Prizes are given, and if it 
should chance that any should be worth patenting the inventor 
would receive the royalties. 


A Naturalist in Tasmania. By Geoffrey Smith, M.A. (The 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Geoffrey Smith has made a 
very pleasant and readable book out of his scientific researches in 
Tasmania. First, he gives us by way of introduction a history of 
the island. Tasman was sent to discover an imaginary South 
Land of incalculable richness in the Southern Seas, and he found 
the island, first called after the originator of the expedition Van 
Diemen, and now more justly assigned to the discoverer. The 
melancholy part of this story is the fate of the aborigines. It was 
but a small population,—not exceeding, it is supposed, two 
thousand when the Englishcame. It has now entirely disappeared. 
It was a race of some capacity. The book itself is devoted 
to descriptions of the fauna and flora of the island, descriptions 
given with much literary skill, and pleasantly diversified with 
the personal experiences of the author. Tasmania is more 
favoured by Nature than its great neighbour Australia. It can 
even boast a native tiger, and its streams and lakes had not to be 
peopled from Europe. The volume is amply illustrated. 


Quarter Sessions, fc. By William Bradbrook and Others. 
(C. A. Bernan, Walton-on-Thames. 2s. Gd. net.)—This little 
volume, belonging to “The Genealogist’s Pocket Library,” is in 
three parts. First we have curious extracts from the Records of 
Quarter Sessions; secondly, something about ascending genealogies 
(the method of tracing out ancestry, cataloguing, so to speak 
one’s great-great-great-grandparents); and thirdly, ‘“ Records 
of Patented Inventions.” All are highly interesting in their way. 
Here is a curious fact from the second. In consequence of inter- 
marriage, itself the result of the “caste” system, the Kaiser has 
only three hundred and forty-two ancestors in the tenth genera- 
tion out of a possible two thousand and forty-eight. 





Story of a Staffordshire Farm. By the Tenant, T. Carrington 
Smith. (J. and C. Most, Stafford.)—Mr. Carrington Smith made 
good use of two economical facts which were not so well known 
when he began farming as they are now. The first was thilt 
it was a good thing to turn arable into grass. Wheat in 1886 
had not, it is true, sunk to the price of forty years later, bitt 
the change was in the air. The second fact was that landlord 
and tenant ought to pull together, and that by so doing they work 
for their mutual benefit. The details of the “story” will imteregt 
the agricultural reader in the first instance; but there is mu 
that others may learn from it. 


In the “ Miniature Reference Library ” (G. Routledge and Sons, 
ls. net), we have a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms, by Arthur 
Butler. Here is the account of pragmatism: “It tries to correct 
the traditional intellectualism of Philosophy by a doctrine based 
on the apparently immediate experience of the self’s activity, on 
the authority of feeling, and on a personal estimate of practical 
values.”———From the same publishers we have also received a 
volume of similar dimensions, German-French and French-German 
Dictionary, by H. Schwann, a “ Nouveau Dictionnaire de Poche” 
(1s. net). 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. (Whittaker and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—This little volume appears seasonably in readiness for the 
meeting of Parliament. Part I. gives the Members of the House 
of Lords; Part II. supplies us with a glossary of Parliamentary 
terms, &c. In Part III. we have a statement of the results of 
the General Election of 1906 and of by-elections which have since 
taken place. Then follow biographical particulars of the Members 
of the House of Commons, with some miscellaneous information. 
We see that, according to the latest returns, every Irish Member 
represents 6,725 voters, every Scottish 10,595, and every English 
12,240. We have also received Nisbet’s Medical Directory 
(James Nisbet and Co., 7s. 6d.) This contains an alphabetical 
list of all licensed practitioners, with qualifications, and a 
list of the qualified medical men in each locality ——The 
London Diocese Book for 1909. Edited by Prebendary Glen- 
dinning Nash. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. net.)—There are, it seems, 
about fifteen hundred and fifty incumbents and curates in the 
diocese, and some hundred and fifty men who are permitted to 
officiate. 





In the “ Romance of the East” Series, Edited by L. Cranmef- 
Byng (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net), we have Tales of the Caliphs, by 
Claud Field. The Caliphs who appear in this volume are five: 
All-Mansur (A.D. 754), who was the Henry VII. of Baghdad, and 
the hero of the famous story of the poem engraved on marble; Al- 
Mahdi, son of the first (774) ; Haroun al-Raschid,—here we have the 
excellent story of Abu’l-Kasim of Basra; Al-Mamoun (Haroun’s 
son) ; and Al-Mansour of Cordova. It was Al-Mamoun who wept at 
his brother’s death, though he had sent to his general in the field 
a shirt without an opening for the head in answer to the question 
what he was to do with the captured Prince. Excellent stories 
these, though probably known to some readers. 


In “Luzac’s Semitic Text and Translation Series” (Luzac 
and Co.), we have the Arabic text of Kitab Muid An-Niah 
Wa-Mubid An-Niquam, with Introduction and Notes by David 
W. Myrhman. 


The Card System at the Office. By J. Kaiser. (Vacher and 
Sons. 5s. net.)—We cannot pretend to appreciate this book, and 
must be content with saying that it sets forth a system by which 
office business may be simplified and generally facilitated. 


New Epirions.—Letters from an American Farmer. By St. John 
Créveceur. Edited by W. P. Trent. With Introduction by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—This book was first 
published in 1782 (in London). It describes in a very interesting 
way conditions of life as they appeared to the writer. He had been 
naturalised in 1764, and published this book when on a visit to 
France. It is noteworthy that the writer of the introduction 
thinks that Crévecceur’s observations on slavery are “ particularly 
untrustworthy.” It is certainly not a pleasing picture that 
the Frenchman—probably a disciple of Rousseau—draws. The 
climax comes in a scene which Créveccour describes as witnessed 
by himself. He found a negro suspended in a cage, still alive. 
The birds had picked out his eyes; his body was covered with 
swarms of insects. He gave him some water. “Tanké you, 
whit@ man, tanke you,” said the poor wretch, and begged fof 
poison. He had been there two days. “Almost incredible,” thinks 
Mr. Lewisohn. Nothing is incredible to any one who knows the 
history of slavery. Hours in a Library. By Leslie Stepherm, 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. Gd. net per vol.)—It is idle 
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to say anything about a book so well known. Still, we may quote 
something from “Autobiography,” an essay in Vol. III. Weare 
told that, as every man ought to make a will, so every man should 
write his autobiography. Aud if he wants a model, let him take 


Rousseau, because “no man ever turned himself inside out for 


the inspection of posterity so completely.” ——The Coming Struggle 
in Eastern Asia. By B. L. Putnam Weale. (Macmillan and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.)—The author has written a preface to the new 
edition, of which the substance is that he still regards the new 


Japan as the great danger in the East, that there has been a 
temporary abatement of Japan’s ambitions, chiefly owing to 


financial reasons, but no real improvement in the situation. 
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Adam (H. L.), The Indian Criminal, 8vo ......... 
Armstrong (Sir W.), Art in Great Britain and Ireland . ... (Heinemann) net 6/0 


Askew (A. and C.), Felix Stone, cr 8V0 ....c..cccceecccsece see ceeeceecereeee (Everett) 6/0 


Baker (C. M.) and Inglis (A. J.), High School Course in Latin Composi- 


a a, RE ~<A EAE ION (Macmillan) 5/0 
..(A. Melrose) 6/0 








Bashford (H. H ), The Pilgrim’s March, er 8vo... 
Baviock (H.), The Philosophy of Revelation, cr 8vo . 
Blackwood (A.), Jimbo: a Fantasy, cr Svo ............. 


...(Longmans) net 6/0 
«+... (Macmillan) net 3/6 


Brown (V.), Magnificat: a Novel, cr 8V0 ..........ccseeeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
...(Methuen) 6/0 


Dewey (J.) and Tufts (J. H.), Ethics, cr 8¥0..:....0:.cssccessseeesseseees (Bell) net 8/6 


Croker (B. M.), Katherine the Arrogant, cr Svo 





os 00 (D. M.), The Assassination of Abrabam Linesta and its Expiation, 
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Ells (P. A.), Old Beliefs ana Modern Believers, cr 8vo ...(A. Melrose) net 3/6 
Ferrero (G.), Greatness and Decline of Rome, Vol. V.,8vo (Heinemann) net 6/"' 
Field (Mrs. E.), Australian Lace-Crochbet, 4to ...... -(Simpkin) net 4/0 
Fletcher (J. D.), The Weights and Measures Acts, 1878. 7904, 8v0 


(Stevens & Haynes) net 18/0 



















Foley (G. C.), Anselm's Theory of the Atonement, er 8vo > Gangueas net 5/0 
Gallon (Tom), The Dream and the Woman, cr 8vo. econo soccesecececes (S. Paul) 6/0 
Gibson (W. R. B.), God with Us, er 8vo . ...(Black) net 3/6 
Guttmann (V.), Manufacture of Explosives : “Twenty Year Progre 83, 8vO 
(Whittaker) net 3/0 
Harris (J. C.), The Bishop and the Bogie Man, cr 8vo ......(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Harrison (Mrs. B.), Transplanted Daughters, cr $vo.. . (Unwin) 60 
« Hartmann (F.), The Life of Jehoshua, the Prophet of Nazareth (K. Paul) 7/6 
* Haslam (A. P.), Electricity in Factories and Workshops...(Lockwood) net 7/6 
Heward (E. V.), St. Nicotine of the Peace Pipe, cr 8vo...... (Routledge) net 5/0 
Holmes (E. E.), Immortality, er 8vo ...... poctacos esecennenssenneesnees (Longmans) 5/0 
Horrocks (J.), Railway Rates, 8vo .(Sonnenschein) net 21/0 
Hussey (E.), Polly Winford, cr 8v0 ...........cccceeseceeraseseeeecesees (Longmans) 6/0 
Hutchins (B. L.), The Public Health Agitation, 1333-48, er 8vo (Fifield) net 2/6 
Jaschke (R.), Nutt’s English-Arabic Conversation Dictionary, 32ino (Nutt) 50 
Jepson (E.), The Mystery of the Myrtles, cr 8V0.................+ £9" 60 
Jones (C. E.), Woman's Lookiug Glass, er 8¥0..........0cc00ccseeeeeeceees (Nisbet) 60 
Jordau (W. G.), Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought (‘T. & T. Clark) net 7/6 
Knight (W. A.), Cassell’s Elementary Geometvy, cr 8vo ............. (Cassell) 2/6 
ww (R.), The Tests of Life, 8¥0 ...........00.sececcecesecseeeees (T. & T. Clark) net 746 
Loane (M.), An Englishman's Castie, cr 8vo.. (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Loomis (C. B.), The Knack of It, cr 80 ...........cc. cee ceeeeee eeneees (Revell) net 26 


Lowevfeld (H.), All about Investment ...(Financial Review of Reviews) net 
Maguire (T. M. \, The Franco-German War, 8vo .. V. Clowes) net 4/0 
Mariti (G.), Travels i in the Island of Cyprus, cr 8vo « ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 40 
Markham (Sir C.), Life of Admiral Sir L. McClintock, 8vo (J. Murray) net 150 
Merwin (S.), Drugging a Nation, cr Gro... Lenihianninitheeerecummabanninil (Revell) net 3/6 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission 


(Longmans) Part I., net 7/6; Part II., net 5/0 


ne eg (J. K.), Self-Help for Nervous Women, cr 8vo...... (Lip vincott) net 4/6 


odern Constitutions, by Various Writers, 2 vols. 8vo............ (Unwin) net 21/6 


Monteverde (R. D.). Pocket Glossary of sag alt and Spanisb- 
English Technical Terms, 32mo.. ..(Lockwood) net 26 


Moore (EK. M.), The Lure of Eve, cr _ ee! (Cassell) 6/0 


Moorhouse (E. H.), Samuel Pepys: Admiuistrator, Ohserver, Gossip, Svo 


(Chapman & Hal!) net 10/6 


Murray (Sir J.) and Pullar (L.), Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh Water 
Lochs of Scotland, Sve ...... = 
Nettell (R.) aud Games (H. G. W. H. ), “Exercises in Al: gebra.. (Longmans) 46 














O'Neill (H. C.), New Things and Old in St. Thomas Aquinas...... (Dent) net 4/6 
Owen (F. A.), The Dyeing and Cleaning of Textile Fabrics, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Packard (F. R.), Text-Book of Diseases of the Nose, Throat, and Ear, 8vo 
(Lippincott) net 15/0 
Philip (A. J.), A Dickens Dictionary, 8vo .. cscsececeeeeee( Routledge) net 8/6 
Presiand (J.), Joan of Arc: a Historical Draina, SSNs (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Redgrove (H. S.), On the Calculation of Thermo-Chemical Constants, 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 6/0 
a on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of the S.Y. ‘Scotia.’ 
LS eae (Gurney & Jackson) net 23/6 
Robinson (C. N.) and Leyland (J.), The British Tar in Fact and Fiction, 
cncceccccsece sconces cesses conseee Harper) net 15/6 
.), Some Aspects of Rabbin heolo (Black) net 76 
Sedgwick (A.). "A Student's Text Book of Zoology, Vv ‘ol, Til. Sonnenschein) 24/0 
Shurter (E. du B.). The Rhetoric of Oratory, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 46 
Smedley (C.), The June Princess. er 8v0 .........cceeccceeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Smith (C. D.), Natural Monopolies in Relation to Social Democracy, 
SOD ccnceuncneestenssinaretinteecnaeesenesnapimmmennnasitaterenesenene seneees (Fifield) net 26 
Smith (J. H.), Notes on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 8vo....... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
System of Operative Surgery (A), by Various Writers, Vol. I., roy 8vo 
(H_ Frowde) net 36/0 
Thoughts of Lucia Halliday, with Some of her Letters, 12mo (Methuen) net 2/6 
Tréntham (W. H.) and Saunders (J.), Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal, 
GEE . sieseeteensacnnensnenitenmiunniapese oem tenement (Sauitary Pub. Co.) net 2/6 
Unwin (P. .), Practical Solid Geometry, CF 8V0 ...........cc.ceceeseceeeees (Bell) 4/6 
Unwin (P. W.). School Note Book ou Scales and Contour Maps for Army 
I cellule eeinitialladial (Bell) 36 
Upton (G. P.), The Standard Concert Guide, cr 8vo .......(Hutcbinson) net 5/0 
Walling (W. E.), Russia's Message, 8vo... a «+eseee(Fifield) net 12/6 
Whishaw (F.), The Degenerate, TEE IRR ES meen 6/0 
Winter (G.) aud Buge (C.), Text-Book of Gynecological Diagn 
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ACCUMULATED FUNDS - <£16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
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Consequential Loss following Firo. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Diseasc. 
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Burglary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
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Capital Redemption Policies, 
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Trustee and Executor. 
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BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure indigestion! 


Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, &c. 
They prevent many an iliness! 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, ls., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin. 
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Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
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and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 
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HOUSES, SCHOOLS, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET: 
hed PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
MOUNT ARLINGTON, HINDHEAD, FOR SALE. 





Very attractive premises specially built for and equipped as a First-Class 
Private Preparatory School, a little over an hour's run from town, at whicha 
Private School has been carried on up to the end of the year 1908, together 
with all the rights of carrying on the School enjoyed by the late Proprietors. 
The School and premises occupy an ideal situation 700 feet above sea level, 
surrounded by pive forests and in a bracing and bealthy locality, much recom- 
mended by the medica! profession. The residence, which is modern an} built 
of brick and tile, and lighted throughout by electricity, affords accommoda- 
tion for 50 Boarders and contains Dining Bail, 4 Classrooms, 5 Dormitories, 
Gymnasium, Carpenter's Shop, in addition to the private house for the Liead- 
Master, containing 4 Reception and 10 Bedrooms, and which communicates 
with the School. There are grounds of 8} acres for cricket and football, and 
golf links within easy walking distance. Very fine stables, with accommodation 
above for 5 or 6 servants. The premises are two miles from a station on’ 
the L. and 8S. W. Railway (Main Line) and one mile from a Church, and are 
approached bya nice . odge, which affords accommodation for some of the 

sters. The soi! is sand and gravel, the drainaze excellent, and the water 
supply from the Wey Valley. A premium of £200 for improvements and a 
rental of £450 per annum will be accepted for the next three years, when the 
freehold property must be purchased for the sum of £12,000, ouly £3,000 of 
which need be paid down. The school furniture and fixtures, valued at about 
£450, would be sold with the property, or possibly arrangements might be 
made for sub-letting the prewises.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lid., Educational Agents, 153-162 Usxford 
Street, London, W., at whose offices photographs of the premises may: be seen. 








] ELL-FURNISHED FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDEN- 

TIAL CHAMBERS TO LET. W.C. District. Bedroom, Sitting- 
room, Pantry, Lavatory, and Bath, Good Restauraut in Building.—* P.,” 
90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


A SSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS VACANT. 
£ omen 
1.—IN PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(a) Honour Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge with experience, to teach 
Science and Elementary Mathematics, athlete preferred, non-res., 
£150 to £180; (6) University man to teach French, English or Geo- 
graphy a recommendation, res., £110 to £120; (c) with Secondary 
School experience, to teach English (particularly) History, and’. 
Geography by modern methods, non-res., £130 to £140; (d) to teach 
English and French, Drawing or Games a recommendation, res., £90. 

2—IN HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

To teach Mathematics and Geveral Subjects and take part in games, - 
res., £120 increasing ; (6) History Honour man and good athlete, 
non-res., £140 aud part board; (c) to teach General Form Subjects, 
Games man preferred, rea., 2110 to £140 increasing; (d) to teach. 
Mathematics, English, and Elementary Latin, Games, res., £100, or 
non-res., £150 and part board ;(¢) Graduateof Oxford or Cambridge, 
to teach Mathematics and General Subjects, Association Football 
and Cricket, res., £120 increasing; (f) Oxford or Cambridge Cricket 
Blue, res., up to £2150. 
3.—IN THE COLONTES. 

(a) Mathematical Master for important Public School, first-class Mathe- 
matical Honour man essential ; salary £230 to £250, with rooms and 
passage. 

For further particulars of the above and other Summer Term Vacancies apply . 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, 
158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 

There is no charge for registration. and no fee of any kind is due unless. an 
appointment be secured throagh this Agency, when the terms are most 
reasonable. Eg RE ee NE 

J\RENCH UNIVERSITY MAN, 29, Bachelor, six years 

' jn England, SEEKS SECRETARIAL or other POSITION. Willing to 
travel. Fluent English. Good all-round qualifications and crederrtiala,— 
Apply, “ E. F.,” c/o Messrs. BARNETT and LEONARD, Solicitors, 13 Johu 
Street, Bristol. 


~~ 


(a 





Literary, Quasi-Literary, or Secretarial; young, energetic; 
references.—H. ROWLANDS, 8S. Coldicott. Mitcham. 
RENCH.—PARISIAN LADY (Diplomée), highly recom- 
mended, patronised by Royalty, haa FEW HOURS DISENGAGED 
for CONVERSATION, LITERATURE, MUSIC (piano).—Address, Box 304, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c, i“ 
ryxO0 INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married). has 
VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and. garden. 
Suite of rooms can be provided if required. Nerve cases received.—Apyply to 
Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset. 
T\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for .a FEW 


highest 











YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
requirel. Term: of Iudeutares, 4 tears.—Apply by letter only to ths 
SECKETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Wittou, Birmingham. 
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(ese raat EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
BEDRUTH GOUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for next Term, a MASTER for General Form subjects. 
Graduate preferred. Salary £110, rising by annual increments of £5 to £150.— 
Apply on or before Sat y, 27th instant, to the HEAD-MASTER, County 

hool, Redruth. F. BR. PASCOR, Secretary. 

ducation Office, Truro, 5th February, 1909. 


ANTED, to take charge at Easter, if possible, HEAD- 

MASTER for Bishop's College School, Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada. 

Church of England Resident School for Boys. Accommodation for 100 

Boarders in Upper School and 50in Preparatory. Salary £400, ranteed for 

two years; may iucrease to £600.—Full information supplied by Rev. Professor 
WHITNEY, 5 Adams Road, Cambridge. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Qt MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principel—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Traiuing College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to 22 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schoo!, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
T. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
fhe COUNCIL OFFER in JULY, 1909, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at 
St. Leonards School, by Girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School 
Fees. Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional men or of 
pe ey ~ oo Service.— Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
of the School. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19$ guineas a i. Entrance Scholarships in June. 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air Highest references, 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. ~ Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 

information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ANA ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Priucipal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
$t. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


ORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

“WILL BE OPENED on the North Foreland in May, 1909. Fees, 150 guineas 

a year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal, 

‘Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of R. L. Hunter, Esq., 9 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. Beferences will in all cases be required, 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 
air. Dry and \racing. Good bathing. Senior House for Girls over 15. 


JUNIOR HOUSE suitable for Girls starting School life. Boarders only. 
Gymnasium, playing-field. Tllustrated Prospectus on application. 


F{IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6rx TO MAY 4rn, 1909. 
i ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 









































TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 
Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, £54 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field. Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exhibition.—Apply to HEAD.MISTRESS. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boardiug-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Live l. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head. Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 

oaAae ww 


K ELLFIELD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards Se hool, St. Andrews), Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 

grounds, gravel suil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
HERTS. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position. —25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


Oe LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
aud Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Freuch- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus. 
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i, 
SS" MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, . 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 

for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


» >? o 

T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

kD Dangbters of Gentlemen.—Principals. Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 

College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified S.aff of resident 

English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentiog 

given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy Situation 

near the Downs, ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawus. Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium, 
Kutire charge of Pupils from Ludia aud the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb, M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern hnes. Special atteution given to Lauguages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinatious aud for the Universities jf 
required. ealthy situation. ‘Tenuis, hockey, &. 


aPensseue HIGH SCHVUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, , 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late ef Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 wary Road (next door to the School), 
House- Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N DAW 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmiagham. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Presideut — Lord OHABLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,. (late Director Liverpool Gymmuasium) Mr, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecta—'lo train Kx ucated 
Wowen as Scientatic Teachers of Physical Pducation. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, avd Medica! Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygieue, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

Bisa LTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction m Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, on Swin- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lend 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Ber, 
R, Lyttelton, D.D —Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
fF\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
a 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phiysi- 
olegy and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


: = —— = — —— h__ 
ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Daucing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.8.C.P.E., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Sanare, W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resideut Mistresses; ‘teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


























NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 
CIYON HILL. --Principals: Miss aia Sa and Madewniselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN oa THURSDAY, March 4th, 











GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 
, e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Clunate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 

M.A.Oxon. Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and pro- 

fessioual careers, JUNIOR SCHOOL in detached building.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


Sy be bd SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD at Shrewsbury on MARCH 9th and 
10th for two Scholarships of 270a year, and also for several House Scholar- 
ships of £30 and £40 a year.--Application for Entrance Forms to be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER by March Ind. 


QHERBORNE | SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
kK) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, n to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 


will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 
from the Reverend the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. _ 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SRS 











SOMERSLET.— 
A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving 
Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12.—D. E. NORTON, 
lS eS See Ae SSIES 
U RHA M 8 C HOO L. 
19099 SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Ist. At least 2 of £50 and 2 of £20.— 
Apply SECRETARY, by May 20th. 
Haale? COLLEGE, 
(THE BOYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 24th and following 
days.—Apply Head-Master, A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


KENT. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ works 





Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Toar Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's 
x. value 50 guineas r annum, One Simonds’ Exhilition value 
hibition per annum, and Four General Exhibitions value 30 guineas 
« m, will be competed for in May-June next, 
sf Examination will be in two parts: 

) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. : 
a Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th. Candi- 
® dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1909. 

Apply to the WARDEN. 
PARE 


AR READING, 





L?!°*" ON SOHO OL, 





es of Candidates for Entrance Scholarships of £70 a year and £50 a 
must be sent in before 23rd March. ; 

Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 

saharnation, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RID@ES, M.A., at the School. 


LIFTON COLLEG E.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 

IC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
2100 Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. The 

i will in on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, under 
Baumiaation whe. tbe examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
eAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
TASTBOURN E COLLEG E, 
Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

7. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
amy & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scnotarsnirs on Marca 18th. 


KINO s SOO Cire Soboramtti a? «a 
UNE 


Fam 








to £100 a year. 





FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) on 

30th & JULY Ast & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., with- 
ont Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buikdines. Five Boardiug-houses.—Head- Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


DERKHAMSTE SOHOOL. 











TED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Benior School aud for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
S WORSHIPF UL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swiminin bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Bous of Raval and ilitary Officers aud Clergymen.—A pp y HEAD-MASTER, 


04" H A M son @ OL. 





SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2xp & 3xp, 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakbam, Rutland, 


ELS TED BOk OO L. 
ARMY SIDE. WOOLWICH LIST, DECEMBER, 1903. 


Ist, C. J. 8S. KING. 
EXAM. for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins March 
16th, in London and Felsted.—Particulars from BURBSAR, Felsted, Essex. _ 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at 

Liverpool University aud King William's College in May, 1909, when Two 

Scholarships of £50, one of £15, and two of £10 will be offered.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


1 HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
PPsoMt CoLLEG E.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 


Service, Army, Medical, aud other careers. Classical and Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually ia March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals,—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


‘TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).— Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees. —Lliustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. ae aA 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 on June 11th, 1909, 
will be competed fer on July Ist, 2ud, and 3rd. An ORDINARY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will he held at 1.30 on Wednesday, March 31st. 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 























YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 

In the South of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. 

Modern buildings, with 24 acres of grounds. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

immediate connection with the present School will be opened in May.— 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Mauchester. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
perticulare, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, DLA., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


\ R. ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxon. (Honours), 
4 PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individual 
sad per sonal attention, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. Public Schools 
Entran ce or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Matriculation. Wide experi- 
ence. Exceptional advantages.—Terms, Prospectus, & references on applieation. 


AMBRIDGE M.A.., ex-Schoolmaster, with wide knowledge 

of schools, strongly RECOMMENDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL on 

South Coast where his boys are being prepared -for leading public sehool. 

Many Scholarships. Inclusive fees and short holidays. —Address, “* CANTAB.,”’ 
Bor 303, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 























PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on 30th and Slst March and Ist A 1908, 
for at least SIX OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS—viz,, Two or Three of £70 
annum; Two of £50 per annum; Two of £30 per annum—tenable at 
School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 
15th March, 1909. Candidates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by 15th March, 











FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE OOTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteeu or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities fo 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Arc 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment 
Jourses of Practical Teens Cookery (skilled chef) and of | poshmahinig. 
Direct service twice daily with Euglan -—Apply to Miks CUND ICK, Dieppe. 


1IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examiuatious, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils receiyed.— 
Address: BRITISH CMAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—Miule. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only Freuoli 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Gulleries atteuded,—Apply, 46 Bue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.pstr,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refived comfortable 
— central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
d opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish know.. 


Splendi 
Terms (incl person: instruction daily), mouthly “£9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


\y IESBADEN.—PENSIONAT BERNHARDT. 

HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Established 
1849. Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawiug and Painting, &¢. 
iivery comfort, Perfect sanitary arrangements. Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Large house in beautiful garden on bigh ground, adjoining 
extensive woods. utdoor life and many excursions. Pupils can remain 
during the holidays. Limited number only taken.—Apply for Prospectus and 
references to the Principal, Friiulein A. BERNHARDT. 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
. VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games, Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dauciug. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 











home. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


DU CATIO &. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRINQG, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 








EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Mesars. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Ageuts, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 te 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


CG CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
Messrs. J. and J 


BOYS avd GIRLS, 

PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS aud TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and fal particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishmeuts, When writiug 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the tees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,258 pp., 
red cloth, ls. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannou Streat, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicwot, M.A. (Cantab.), aud W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phoune : 1567 Gerrarp. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirewents should be sett to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


myyOo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars,—MEDICAL, &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London,” Telephone Na 1854 (Gerrard). 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


NTER HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORT.— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not admitted. 
Three and three-juarter hours’ journey from Paddington; fast through trains 
from the Midlands and the North.—Descriptive Circular from Miss JONES, 
Langley House, Dawlish, South Devon. 





.0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mausion House Chambers, E.C, 
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GORGEOUS BANNER in memory of OUIDA will 
, Me pe at the Annual Meeting of the Parliamentary Association for 
Abolition Wvmegtion, whigh will be held at three o’clock on TUESDAY 
February 2rd, at the , 
- VANWESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL 
Among the sperkers will be 
Mr. Roy Horuiman; Sir Francis Channing, M.P. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
. ... Tickets.to be obtained from the Office of the femetption, 
PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA STR ET, s.W. 
R. ROGER FRY proposes to give FIVE LECTURES 
on the LANGUAGE of ART at the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
5.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, February 19th, 26th, March Sth, 19th, and _26th.— 
Tickets may be had from Mr. J. STEPNEY, 24 Bury Street, St. James's, 
and at door. 


VHREE THOUSAND ENGRAVED PORTRAITS and 
ONE THOUSAND OLD ENGRAVINGS of LONDON and MIDDLE- 
SEX. Catalogue post-free.—A. RUSSELL SMITH, 28 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W,C. SN a RN ae 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


erected and uinped for the treatmentof Gentlemen suffering from Epilepay. 
i need AM ical anl Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 


Exper 
FPilliirds, Lawn Tenzis. Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 91. per 
1,000 werds; carbons 3d. per 1,000. French and German typewriting, 
1s. per 1,000. Translations. Duplicating, 3s. per 100 copies (quarto); lbs. 
1,000 covies. Best work, accuracy aud promptitude.—G. WALKER, 14 Park 


Koud,;New Cross, S.E. re ea eae! 
WANT E D. 


Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 


py PEW RITING 
—Misas NICHOLSON. 13 Llovd Square, London, W.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 

: P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

















\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
j Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cush. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made. (Reference Capita! 
and Connties Bank.)—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Priners Street, Inawich. Established 1833. 
ANTED TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 
ENAMELS, MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURE3, CURIOS, &e. 
Good Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
LAW, FOULSHAM and COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES. 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube Station). 





ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 
NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer. 

Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries nudertaken, 
and all carriage paid. Special terms to larze consumers. Further particulars, 
etn pedenvelope —BRANAS POULTRY YAR!S Liandrillo Merionethsbire 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHI'T.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Priuces Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1838. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHIT. 
Persons wirhing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


-USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices, Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TEKMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C. ; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
HE R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 
Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises as follows :— 
£26 58.—MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES, 
March 4th to April 5th. 
£21,—PALERMO, SYRACUSE, CARTHAGE, TUNIS, MALTA, NAPLES, 
SORRENTO, CAPRI, April Sth. 
£14 l4s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, April 28th. 
Full particulars from Dr. H. 8. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 
84 Piccadilly ; 82 Strand, W.C.; 25 Cannou Street, E.C. 











ay ISS BISHOP'S Small, Social TOURING PARTIES. 





Italy, March 3rd. Rome, Naples (with Sorrento, Capri, Pompeii), 
‘lorence, Venice. Enroute, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne. Medigval Chateaux 
of Tdéuraine, April 16th. The Danube, Vienna, Budapest, and Salzkammergut, 
June. Holland, Aug. Incl. terms. Refs. exchanged. - 27 St. George's K4., Kilburn. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 














ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL BY AUCTION 
a at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, on TUESDAY, March 2nd, and 
two foliowing days, at 1 o’clock, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
poe 2 a Selection from the Library of a Gentleman, comprising Incnna)ula 
ant Eurly Printed Books—Lydgate’s Fall of Princes. 1554, Barciay’s Ship of 
Vooles (1570), Speght’s Chaucer, 1598, and others in Old English Literature— 
Dodoens’ Herbal, 1578—Fuchs' Neu Kreuterbuch, 1543—Books of Emblems— 
A Set of the Tudor Translations—Editions de Luxe of Lamb, Tennyson, 
Pater, Kingsley, oo Meredith, and others—Library Editions of Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, 12 vols., Burton's Arabian Nights, 12 vols., Fielding, 12 vols., Horace 
Walpole, 16 vols. Large-Paper, Scott, 48 vols., Goethe, 14 vols., and Schiller, 
10 vols.—Cnsp’s Visitation of England, Wales, and Ireland, 19 vols.—Lodge's 
Portraits, India Proofs, 8 vols.~The Historical Writings of Gibbon, Motley, 
Duruy, Curtius, atid others—Books on Anthropology—Standard Works in 
General Literature, &c. 


Catalogues on application to 
MESSRS. HODGSON and CO " 
AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 
Telephone: 7291 Central. 


115 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Estabiish 1 1807, 


———enp 
SLOPIETY FOR, THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. oi. 





The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the 
“little needle-prick.” It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology ong 
Bacteriology, March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carriéd 
out at the Gordon College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile disease of the 
mule, Five dogs and four monkeys, besides various other animals, wery 
used :— : 

“Dog No. 2 was inoenlated on January 23rd. In a few days it 
began to show signs of wasting, then the head became swelled ang 
dropsical, and also the fore-legs and paws; later on this sweljj 
disuppeared, but the dog seemed very ill and weak, and there Wass 
thickening of the membrane of both eyes. Two days Lefore ity 
death it refused food and seemed very thirsty. On February 2:4 
it died.” 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 


HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 


TRAINED TO 





a o_o 
———<—==_ 


‘Arethusa’ 


and 
‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING’ SHIPS, 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 





become 
PRESIDENT : 
ee The EARL OF JERSEY, Gop 


USEFUL CITIZENS 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE | : 
&c. : Joint Secs 


| Subscriptions and Donations 
Urgently Necded. 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 





fT. Bristow Wattey. 

(Henry G. Coprianp, 

MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF 
LIP-READING 


FOR THE DEAF ADULT. 


Persons growing deaf taught to read speech from the lips. This method 
distinctly differs from ali methods used to teach lip-reading to deaf-mutes, 
Its aim is to aid the pupil to follow all natural conversation. No exaggeration 
of the orgauic positions. The eye is trained to observe slightest movement 
of lips and chin. The pupil has the sensation of hearing. School for lip- 
reading was founded in Hamburg iu 1482, and was opened in Berliv_ in 1893, 
Courses given in all principal cities in Germany by JULIUS MULLEB- 
WALLE, its founder. The method has been completely translated aad 
adapted to the English language. 

Course of 30 lessons to be given in London. Instruction given both ia 
English and in German. . 

For information and references address JULIUS MULLER-WALLE, 
KRENKEL STR, 3, DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 


Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, S&C. 


JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. [Tex. 11468 Cerrrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geverul use, especially as 4 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 




















ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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« PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN 
CURE.” — 2010s. 


The Discovery of an infallible Remedy 
Against Sea-Sickness, Train-Sickness, &c, 


The majority of people who take a sea journey suffer, or at 
Jeast are in fear of suffering, from sea-sickness. How many are 
there likewise who dread a train journey, or who cannot enjoy a 
motor ride without an unpleasant feeling of nausea ? 


If you ask why they suffer they will probably say it is “ because 
of the unaccustomed motion, or the tarry smell, or the throbbing 
of the engines.” ‘here are many reasons given for sickness so 
caused, and there are also many remedies, but it has remained 
for the Proprietors of Zotos to discover a wholesome one to meet 
the case. Perhaps the greatest boon that has been conferred on 
the travelling public during recent years is the discovery of this 
perfectly harmless yet certain cure for sea-sickness, train-sick- 
ness, &c. 

When the advent of Zotos was first announced, there were 
naturally many sceptics as to its efficacy, but the long list of 
absolutely genuine and unprejudiced testimonials which the 
Zotos Company have received is a sufficient guarantee that Zotos 
isin every respect a perfect remedy and one that travellers can 
rely on with real confidence. Zotos is a capsule remedy. These 
capsules are made of gelatine, readily soluble, easily swallowed 
whole, and quite tasteless. ‘hey are packed in a neat and handy 
box, which can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket or purse. Each 
box contains twelve capsules, i.e., twelve doses. 


The two main features about Zotos are that it is perfectly 
eflicacious, and that, being absolutely harmless, it does not 
produce any bad after-effects such as would bs likely to ensue 
after the use of Opium, Morphia, Cocaine, Eucaine, Chloral, 
Bromides, or Antipyrin. Many unsolicited testimonials guarantee 
the former, while the certificate of one of the leading analysts of 
the day guarantees the latter. It also stimulates the appetite 
and promotes a healthy enjoymeat of the journey. The Zotos 
booklet, analytical report, and testimonials will be sent free on 
request to any one writing to Zotos, Ltd., 32 Theobalds Road, 
London, W.C. 





Some Men say they will really have to 
give up Cigarette Smoking. Their throat is 
wrong or something or other is wrong some- 
where. It is the Cigarette that’s wrong. A 
connoisseur smokes Lockyer’s “Savoy” 
Turkish Cigarette, the Cigarette that satisfies, 
soothes the nerves, and is always agreeable. 
Only the highest-quality, direct-imported 
Turkish Tobacco is used. All high-class 
Tobacconists sell Lockyer’s “Savoy” 


at 25 for 2s., 50 for 4s., 100 for 7s. 6d. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 


2 EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


wANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCLE'Y, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Ehrmann Brothers’ 
SENSATIONAL SALE 





21,000 BOTTLES AND 
6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 





HIGHEST CLASS 


1800 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE 


(EXTRA DRY) 
At the 
unprece lented 


per Dozen. 
low frice of 


With an allowance of Gd. per dozen on not less than 6 dozen, and 
1/- per dozen on not less than 12 dozen. The quantity for disposal ‘at 
the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced. 








In pursuance of our pdlicy to place the public in 
possession of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a 
reasonable price (as distinct from the extravagant prices 
usually charged) we now bring the following important 
and unprecedented purchase and offer to your 
notice. 


Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann’ have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash at a most 
reasonable price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-Bottles 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne), at a figure enabling us to offer it 
to the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles 6/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 


This “Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage 
is of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this 
Vintage. It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in 
splendid condition, and guaranteed free from ullages, 


The whole quantity is now in our London Stock 








Wine of so well known a Brand and so finea 
quality and Vintage is usually sold to the Public 


at about 84/- per dozen. 


Admirers of fine Champagne should’ not miss. this 


opportunity, which is not likely to occur again. 











ORDER FORM. 


doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, | | 
Bottles per doz. 59/6 | 

doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, | 
#-Bottles per 24/2 65/6 | 


Cheque enclosed £ 





pS AE ne ee snigntewijieliibhiediin 


pS ee OE et Se Te ee 


SEUIID ntiebath see Seusabibeentakeembadatainen A 
To 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44, & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Publishers of the “Pink _List,” giving lowest eurrent: Wholesale 


Market Prices of ail notable Brands, 
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No Children’s Bookshelf 
or School Library should 
be without 


STELLA 
AUSTIN'S 
STORIES. 


BEN CRAMER: Working Jeweller. 
Illustrated, Third Edition, cloth, 2s. 


“It is not often that a pleasanter or better 
e#ritten story for children can be met with than 
*Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.’ The tone of the 
book is thoroughly wholesome.”—Scot 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. 
Illustrated, Fourth Edition, cloth, 2s. 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S 


SHOES. 
Illustrated, Sixth Edition, cloth, 2s. 


KENNETH’S CHILDREN. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


“ The authoress has the great gift of originality. 
+++ Aven the writer's style varies with each tale.” 
—Times of India, 
“Will be much enjoyed by dog-lovers.” 
—Athenzum, 


MOTHER BUNCH. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 


“ A beautiful story, most charmingly told.” 
—Scheo! master. 
“The story is seallty poy. and Galabad, with 
his big sponge and his habit of chanting in his bath, 
succeeds in being good and attractive—a combina- 
tion rare indeed in books for the young.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 


OTHER PEOPLE. 


Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 


“A thoroughly good book. Ray is a splendid 
character, and one which every boy and girl should 
try to copy.”’—Schoolmaster. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBOUR. 
llustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAT: a Story for Boys and Girls. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“One of the prettiest stories of child life. Even 
the adult reader will take a great liking to the 
lively Irish boy.”"—Christian World. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. 


Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Boys and girls who have not read ‘ Rags and 
Tatters’ have something very pleasant indeed 
before them. Rags and Tatters are two dogs 
which get stolen. The interest never flags.” 

—Englishman (Calcutta). 








SOMEBODY. 
Illustrated by H. PETHERICK. 
Cloth, 1s. 

STUMPS. 


Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


**A bright and vigorors story, full of the charm 
and peculiarly attractive habits of children...... 
evidently taken from life.”—Schvoolmaster. 


TIB AND SIB. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“The book is charmingly written, and Tib is a 
little girl we fall in love with at first sight.” 
—Academy. 


TOM, THE HERO. 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“A perfect book for boys, full of adventures and 
Nature's best impulses.’’—Queen. 


UNCLE PHILIP. 
Mlustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Stories well adapted for ‘young people’ are 
provided in abundance y Wells Gardner and Co., 
and we may single out ‘ Uncle Philip.’ ""—Outlook. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON &CO., Ltd., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





JOSEPH COWEN’S 
SPEECHES - 


THE NEAR EASTERN QUESTION: 


FOREIGN AND IMPERIAL AFFAIRS 
and on 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


REVISED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 





CONTENTS. 
I.—The Bulgarian Atrocities. 
Il.—The Vote of Credit. 
I1I.—The Eastern Question. 
1V.—Foreign Policy of England. 
V.—The Naval Demonstration in the Adriatic. 
VI.—Political Organsation ; Montenegro, 
Greece, and Irish Grievances, 
VIIl.—The Coercion of Parliament, Ireland, and 


Esypt. 
VIIL.—Egypt—Home Rule—Reform. 
1X.—General Gordon and the Soudan. 
X.—The Government Policy in the Soudan. 
X1L—The Liberal Government and General 
Gordon. 
XII.—Imperial Federation, the Soudan and the 
Democracy of the Future, 
XITI.—South African Confederation, 
X1V.—British Empire, Federation, and Foreign 
Affairs. 
XV.—India—Suez Canal—Afghanistan. 
XVL—Egypt and the West and South African 
Colonies. 
XVII.—The British Empire. 
XVIULI.—The South African War, 


Demy Svo. Full cloth, lettered. 
PRICE 2s. Gd. net. PosTaae, 4d. 
ANDREW REID & COMPANY, Ltd., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATER- 
NOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mans Peculiaritics, Weaknesses, 
Discascs, Degeneration, and 

Remedies. 
At all Inbraries and Booksellers’, and the “ Times” 
Book Club. 7s. Gd. net, 








London : 
HENRY KIMPTON, 13 Furnival Street, E.C. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital .......0c0rser-seeeesee+e-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ..,..........essesseseeeeee ++ 1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bunk’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET.reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
Oh receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on appheation to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Oftice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Buad, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donatious toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seot.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO.,, 1 Poli Mali East, 3.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 











To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


aie) 
| The International Commissicn for the 

Investigation of the OPium TRADE 
and the OPIUM HABIT in the Fay 
East. el 


A WARNING & AN APPEAL, 


By Rev. ARNOLD FOSTER, B.A, 
Fifth Edition, completing 30,000, 








From Introductory Note by 
the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Foster makes it formidably c) 
enquiry, initiated by the Amerione come 
must inevitably publish upon the world's house-to 
a state of facts of critical and anxious moment fer 
the moral repute of England. 


From the Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., 
Late British Minister in China, 
I am much obliged to you for your 
the nf — with every word of whn't 
sgree.....1 hope your mphlet will be wi 
circulated and read, a asus — 
London: 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square. 1900, 
Price Twopence, 


MEDOC.,. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 27 Dan. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 gg 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior Ww wine 
nsually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly mereas- 17/6 9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additionval con- 
fidence mm submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dosen Botiles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Ratlway Station, moluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ng 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Mann/facturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAM BR ic Ladies’ Ladies’ 2/9 dos 
Gents’ 


. Gents’ 3/1 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messra, 


POCKET Roninson & Cixaver have a 


donates world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
ENS Post pree, HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 411 
IRISH perdoz, Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/ll 











26 . 
3/6 





per doz, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 4 fold Frouts& 
Cuffs & Bodies 
Ne of Fine Long 


SAMPLES & PRICE Cloth, 356 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRT le per 4-doz. 

ee (to measure, 2/- extra), 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Frouts, for 
14/- the }-dos, 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of thes 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
ears’ practical experience. Agreements for 
pablishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


“K” BOOTS 


ore made to suit all Clymates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain fren 
“K" Loot Manufacturers, Kendal, Eng 


“K” SHOES. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


BY THE LATE MOST REV, 


G. H. WILKINSON, D.D. 


primus of the Scottish Church, Bishop of St. Andrews. 


SOME LAWS IN COD’S SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, 

WITH SELECTED ADDRESSES. 

: larged Edition. JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 8} by 54, 5s. net. 

beg hee in the real writes :—‘‘ An intimate knowledge of his (Bishop 

Wilkinson's) mind, gained in a close intimacy of forty-four years, enables me 
ae that it is an accurate record of what he believed, lived, and taught. 

a vd Original Edition has been entirely Revised, and much valuable addi- 


tioual matter added SWE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional Readings 


from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Most Rev. G. H. 
WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


ds. 6. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES BY THE 


Right Rev. A. F. WINN/NGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


BISHOP OF LONDON, 
ARE SPECIALLY SUITED FOR LENT :— 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 
Sixth Edition, Cloth, 1s, 6d, 
A Sequel 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 


to “ Men who Crucify Christ." Eighth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Addresses 


given in the Central London Mission last Lent. This volume contains the 
Questions asked, and the Auswers given. Cloth, on superior paper, 
2s, 6d. A Cheap Limited Edition in paper covers, 1s, 

Addresses 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


in the East London Mission. Cloth, 2s, 64. A Limited Edition in paper, 1s. 

A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Addresses 
in the North London Mission. Cloth, 2s, 6d. A Limited Edition in paper, 1s. 

A List of other Works by the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
St. Andrews forwarded on application. 


VITAL VALUES. A Selection from the Sermons 


reached (for the most part) in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Canon HENRY 
OTT HOLLAND, Canou and Precentor of the Cathedral Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
$ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





The Times Book Club, 
Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


The largest and most convenient Beokshop in the Worid 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. Books in Beautiful Bindings; Editions d’Art; and 
second-hand books withdrawn from circulation in the Library. 


All Books supplied at the lowest prices. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 


Purchase Dept. Telephone: No. 5394 Gerrard (three lines), 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Times Book Club,” London, 


Books to the value of £1 carriage free to any railway station in 
the United Kingdom. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp ber post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmes, Lonpos. Codes: Umicopz and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Czmrnat 1515); 











Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
THE POOR LAW COMMISSION, 


THE MINORITY REPORT. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW 


BEING 
PART |. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE POOR LAW 
COMMISSION. 
Edited, with Introduction, by SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 
8vo, pp. xx. and 604, 7s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 6d.) 

The volume concludes with a Scheme of Reform, of novel and 
far-reaching character, which is elaborately worked owt in detail, 
involving the abolition of the workhouse and the complete dis- 
appearance of the Poor Law. 


THE PUBLIC ORGANIZATION OF 
THE LABOUR MARKET 


BEING 
PART Il. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE POOR LAW 
COMMISSION. 
Edited, with Introduction, by SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 348, 5s. net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 
The final chapter on Proposals for Reform gives, in elaborate 
d-tail, the Minority’s plan for solving the whole problem of 
Unemployment. 





THE NEW 800K FOR LENT READING RECOMMENDED BY 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


LAW AND LOVE: a Study of Quomodo 
Dilexi (Psalm exix. 97-104). By Francis Lerrn Boyp, 
Vicar of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, formerly Vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Teddington. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Jnland 
postage 3d.) 

From the Bishop of London's Introduction: 

“ This is a strong book by a strong mau on one of the strongest utterances 
in religious literature. It hangs very closely together in the texture of the 
argument and the way in which each chapter leads from thought to thought. 
--.--At is in the hope that this exposition of the Psalm may stimulate the 
devotion and fervour with which it will be chanted, and may bring a manly 
and virile tone into services of praise, that / commend this book to 
the Diocese for this Lent.’’ 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. E. E. Homes, Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Author of **In Watchings Often.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (/nland postage 4a.) 





“ This volume contains what is undoubtedly the clearest and most 
illuminating analysis of the causes of unemployment yet published,” 


—DAILy NEws. 
UNEMPLOYMENT: a Problem of Industry. 


By W. H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University 
College, Oxfora ; formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 
“It is a book which every one ought to have read who 
presumes to write or speak on the question of unemploy- 
ment.’’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 





SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KING’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSENHAUGH: his Life and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. By Anprew Lane. With 4 Illustrations. 
8vo, 15s, net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE SCOTTISH STAPLE AT VEERE: 
a Study in the Economic History of Scotland. By the 
late JoHN DAVIDSON, M.A., D.Phil. (din.), sometime Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of New Brunswick, and 
ALEXANDER Gray, M.A. With 13 Llustrations. 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
net. (Jnland postage 4d.) 


IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS AND 
DURING THE INTERREGNUM. By Ricuarp BAacweE.t, 








M.A. Author of “Ireland under the Tudors.” Vols. I. and 
II.: 1603-1660. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 28s. net. (dniand 
postage 6d ) 








ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF 


Giyn, Author of 
&c. Medium 8vo, 


MUSICAL FORM. By Marcarer H., 
“The Rhythmic Conception of Music,” 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BADSWORTH, 


POLLY WINFORD. By Eyre Husssy. Or. 8vo, 68 


This is a wholesome story of country life which ends weil. 





or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marais 3601), W., LONDON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


MR. FRANK SAVILE'S NEW NOVEL. 
SEEKERS. A Romance of the Balkans. 


By FRANE SAVILE, Author of “The Desert Venture.” 6s. 








bd 
Second impression. 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 


By E. M, FORSTER, Author of “The Longest Journey.” — 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—** Mr. Forster's new novel is not only much the best of 
the three he has written, but it clearly admits him to the limited 
class of writers who stand above and apart from the manufacturers 
of contemporary fiction.” 





By the Author of “The Queen’s Poor.”’ 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE. 


By Miss M. LOANE, Authar of “The Next Street But One,” “ From 
Their Point. of View,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LETTERS FROM A SETTLEMENT 


By Miss A. L. HODSON. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, gilt top, 
4a. 6d. net. 








Third Large Impression. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
15s. net. 


MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE 


1764-1794 By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. With finely printed 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH—‘“‘This should be the standard work on 
Madame Elizabeth in English ; the pages are quite as fascinating 
as Lenotre’s much-read books.” 


WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. 


By M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER. I[lustrated from Photographs, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

STANDARD.—‘‘ The true spirit of the West is in this picturesque, 
faithtul book of the woodsman’s life in British Columbia. Here is 
adventure naked, unadorned, and genuinely realistic ; a simple 
transcript from real life, full of sound mother-wit and stirringly 
interesting on every page.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








The Third of a Series of important Articles on the Higher 
Education of Boys by 


Mr. A. C. BENSON, 


entitled ** THE EDUCATION OF ABLER BOYS,” appears 
in. this week's issue of the “CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER” 
(February 19th, 1909). In consequence of the great interest aroused 
by Mr. Benson’s articles, that distinguished writer has consented 
tw contribute two more to the series, the titles of which will be 
‘Public School Athletics” and “The Public 
School Spirit.” These articles will appear in our issues 


of February 26th and March Sth respectively. 


The “‘CuurcH FAMILY NEWSPAPER” is published every Friday, 
and can be obtained at all Newsagents’, price 1d., or direct from 
the Office, 17 to 21 Tavistock Street, Covent Gardex, London, 
post-free 14d. 


All About . Investment. 
By Henry Lowenfeld. Nowready. 5s. net. 


| Nota 
dull 


moment 





**It is success which colours all in life.”—Opening 
the first chapter with these words, the author 
shows how investment-success can only be 
attainel by adhering to a definite invest- 
ment-aim. He divides investors into ten 

- classes, in one of which every reader—be he 
thrifty artisan or wealthy landowner—is bound | 
to recognise himself aod his needs. In the 
succeeding eight chapters the reader is taught 
how to avoid the risks which are inseparable 
from haphazard investment; how. to achieve 
his own investment-aim and “‘ the success which 
colours all in life.” It is a logical book for 
logical people. 


nor an 
abstruse 
point 

in its 

'282 pages. 


Order of your Bookseller or direct of the Publishers, 
Financial Review of Roviews, 2 Waterloo Placs, London, S.W. 





——————<— 


SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS; 


With an Intreduction by LORD ROBERTS. 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


A Record of Sixteen Years’ Close Intercourse with th 
the Indian Marches, 0 Motioenat 


By T. L. PENNELL, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
With 37 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, lés, net, 
**A valuable and interesting book.” —Scotsman. 


**A record of a work of which Lord Roberts speak 
throws many new sidelights on the wild border tribesmen finan 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA 
AND TURKISH ARABIA. 


An Englishwoman's Eight Years’ Residence Amongst the Women of the East, 
By M. E. HUME-GRIFFITH. 
With 37 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, net, 


**A book of graphic and living reminiscences.....Wh 
Hume-Griffith has to say is always interesting.” —Lvening Standera™ 


A BRITISH OFFICER IN 
THE BALKANS. 


By Major PERCY HENDERSON. 
With 30 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, lés. net. 
**Major Henderson's acute and searching impressions make a 


volume of no little attraction and variety. His book is full of vivid 
little pictures and astute estimates.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ASTRONOMY OF TO-DAY. 


An Introduction to the Understanding of Astronomy. By CECIL ¢ 
DOLMAGE, LL.D., F.R.AS. With Frontispiece in Colours, and 6 
other Illustrations. Second Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
** Admirably clear......full of charm and fascination.” 
— Westminster Gazetta, 


SCIENTIFIC IDEAS OF TO-DAY. 
A Popular Account of the Nature of’ Matter, Electricity, Light, Moat 
Electrons, &c. By C. R. GIBSON, Author of ‘Electricity of To-day," 
With 24 Illustrations, 5s. net. [Second Edition in the press, 


“ A well of information—very ably explained.”"— Western Morning News, 


London: SEELEY & CoO., Limited, 38 Great Russe 


11 Street. 








TWO BOOKLETS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
‘PLAIN DINNERS; a Help toa Uric-Acid-Free Diet.” 


Post-free 7d. 
“We would recommend a careful perusal of this simple and well-written 
pamphlet.’—Northern Echo, 


“SALINE STIMULATION, with remarks on a 


Common tll.” Post-free 7d 
A *‘ new application of old aud familiar facts.” 


From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harromte. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


And all Booksellers. 


SIXTH EDITION (Sixth Thousand). Crown 8vo, 2s. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 
ACTIVE AND SEDENTARY. 


By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. Author of “ Foods for the Fat,” &e 

Coxtents.—Perfect Health, How to Attain. Deviations from Health, 
Insidious Causes of Disease. Causes of Premature Decay. Diseases due to 
Diet only Curable by Diet. Epochs in Life. Exigencies of Modern Society 
Idiosyncrasies. The Foundation of Health. Tight Lacing, Diseases from. 
Preservation of Female Beauty. A Short Life anda Merry One. Aristocratic 
Ailments. The London Season. The Débutante. Vegetarianism Injurious, 
Ailments of Malnutrition and of Excess, Obesity, Gout, &c., & , 
London: SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 100 Southwark St., S.E. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1909. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries Names, 
of more than 3,100 Sociai, Yacht, Automobile. Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countnes. 
Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edition. In red cloth, price 3s. 64; 
post free, 3s. 9d.— London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New-street Square, E.C, 


iy WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury ani Extiyct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist eit. 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1888; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vois., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vola., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
8 vols.. 1844. 100.000 Books tor Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Round’s Feudal England, 6s. 6-1.; 
Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 61., cost 10s, net; Bailey's Lady Hamilton, 
coloured portraits, 5s., pub. 10s, 6d. net ; Tissot’s Old Test., 42s., cost £6 Gs. net. 
Catalogues free, All books supplied. State wants. Books bought. List of 
wauts free.—HOLLAND BRBOS.,, Bookmen, 21 Johu Bright Street, birmingham, 
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up. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS or BARON DE FRENILLY 


‘pEER OF FRANCE. (1768-1828.) 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ARTHUR CHUQUET (Membre de l'Institut). 


With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


illy writes with all the Gallic vivacity and charm, while the 

«Baron do Fria stirring period he lived. It is not only the events he 

dates ® that are of interest, but the personality of the writer himself. He 

deseribee person, the years have not dimmed him; from two dead centuries 

ieee out and gossips with an engaging simplicity. There are many vivid 
be lemtivily described in this enthralling volume.” —Daily Chronicle, 





AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


Tue LIFE oF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL, 
Third and Revised Edition. 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, 2 vols., 
crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe.* 


“ terly biography. It is rieh in illustration of his personality as well 
as of bis work.""—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJINAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 20s. net.* 


“One of the most human and winning books of travel ever published,—a 
pook that attracts us as much by its lively personality as by the breadth and 
intimacy of those powers of observation to which it bears witness.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 








COMPLETION OF A GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE 
OF ROME. 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 

5 vols. demy Svo, 6s. net each volume.* 

Vol. V.—EAST AND WEST. The Republic of Augustus. 
[Next week. 


*,* Historical students have immediately recognised the sound 
scholarship upon which this work is based, while it attracts 
the general reader by its charm and sustained interest, its 
picturesqueness, and its insight into character. 


By 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD AVEBURY'S NEW BOOK. 


Peace and Happiness. 
By LORD AVEBURY. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age 


of Cicero. sy w. WARDE FOWLER, M.A, Author 
of “The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c, 
With Map and Plans, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Ancient Greek Historians. 


(larvard Lectures.) By Professor J. B. BURY, Litt.D., 
L.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











The Characters of Theophrastus 
An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Notes by Sir RICHARD JEBB. A New Edition, Edited 
by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Classical Library, 


The Acropolis of Athens. 
By MARTIN L. D’OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so fer as 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ 7uesday. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 
By PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., L\..D., Author of “ Mars and 
its Canals,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” 8vo, 10s. net. 




















On the Poison of Venomous Snakes and 
the Methods of Preventing Death from 


their Bite. reprintea Papers by the Late Sir JOSEPH 
P pe 
FAYRER, Bt. Sir LAUDER BRUNTON, Bt, and Major 
LEONARD ROGERS. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
MR. GALSWORTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Author of “ The Man of Property ” and ‘‘ The Country House.” 


RACHEL LORIAN. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘‘ Folly Corner,” &c. 


“It is the real thing. The characters are excellently drawn, not from 
acknowledged or familiar types, but from actual palpitating life. No mature 
and discreet intellect is likely to follow the fortunes of Rachel Lorian 
without the tribute of sincere sympatby.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CLIMBER. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Sheaves,” &c. 


“The heroine may be likened to the immortal figure of Becky Sharp. 
It must be acknowledged that Mr. Benson's study is eminently successful.” 
—Spectator. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


“Asa romance the book is a fine one; the intrigues are closely knotted; 
there is an abundance of vivid colour and picturesque background ; and the 
narrative power grows effectively to the climax.”’—Saturday Review. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 
By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 
SYRINX. 
By LAURENCE NORTH. 


“It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at once so virile and so 
excellent in manner and matter.”—Sketch. 


THE MAGICIAN. [2nd Imp. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “The Explorer.” 


“ We are kept literally spellbound. The effect of devilment and horror is 
produced with extraordinary skill."—Movning Post. 


[ Thursday. 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
The Coming Struggle in Eastern 
Asia. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” &c. With Illustrations 
and a Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


> 
Jimbo. A Fantasy. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. With Decorated Half-Titles 
to Chapters, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a striking study of the mind of an imaginative child during conscious- 
ness, and also through a period of physical unconsciousness. It is remarkable 
for its beautiful descriptive passages, its weird suggestions, and its fine implied 
teaching of sympathy and courage and truth. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


TONO-BUNGAY. By H. G. WELLS. 
One Immortality. sy u. rre_pine HALL, 


Author of * The Soul of a People,” &c. 














SEVENTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
Popular Handbook to the 


National Gallery. voi. 1. Foreign Schools. 
By EDWARD T. COOK. Crown vo, leather, 10s. net, 


In this new edition of Mr. Cook's well-known haulbook not only havo all 
recent acquisitions been included, but the text has been carefully revised 
throughout. 





CHEAPER REISSUE. 


The Bible Story for Children of 

All Ages. By HELEN N. LAWSON. Revised by FREDERICK 
P. LAWSON, M.A. The Beginnings of the Jewish Church. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Assassination of Abraham 


Lincoln and its Expiation. 
By DAVID M. DEWITT. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN aad CO., Ltd., London. 
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NEW 6G/- NOVELS. 


ARAM INT A. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 


Author of “Henry Northcote,” “William Jordan, Junior,” 
“Broke of Covenden.” 

Cuavupius CuEaR, in the British Weekly, says :—“* Among the 
new books I have read, by far the most brilliant, original, and 
remarkable is ‘Araminta,’ by J.C. Snaith. I really think that 
Mr. Ssaith has done it now...... A more readable, entertaining, 
humorous, genial, and new story I have not seen for years, Let 
me lay especial stress on the adjective ‘ new.’ ” 


GEOFFREY CHERITON. 


By JOHN BARNETT, 
Author of “The Prince’s Valet,” &c. 
[Ready Feb. 26th. 














Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Meaning of Money 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, 


City Representative of the Times. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘No common measure of literary 
accomplishment, a lucid, forceful, and pointed style, and a great 
stere of material for apt and often amusing illustration, have 
lent both grace and charm to a work of quite exceptional utility.” 


With 9 Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Pre-Tractarian Oxford. 


A Reminiscence of the Orie! “ Noctics.” 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., 
Late Fellow of New College, Author of “ Reminiscences of Oxford.” 
Morning Post.— Packed with amusing anecdote.” 


With a Portrait, feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


POEMS by the late Rev. Dr. 
RICHARD WATSON DIXON, 


Late Hon. Canon of Carlisle and Vicar of Warkworth. 
A Selection with a Memoir by ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
Originally published anonymously. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O. 
SECOND EDITION, with a New Preface. 
Spectator.—“ A very striking book...... The story of a dangerous 
accident and a long convalescence is so told as to take powerful 
held upon the reader, and it is difficult to lay the book down. 
It has all the fascination of a confession, a confession which 
convinces the reader of its essential truth.” 


With 8 Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A BISHOP IN THE ROUGH. 


Edited by the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, 
Author of “The Case of Sir John Fastolf, and other Historical 
Studies.” 

With a Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF 

NORWICH. [Ready Feb. 26:h. 





WITH FACSIMILES OF FIVE AUTHENTIC AUTOGRAPH 
SIGNATURES OF THE POET. 


William Shakespeare, 


Player, Playmaker, and Poet. 

A REPLY TO MR. GEORGE GREENWOOD, MP. 
By the Rev. Canon BEECHING, D.Litt., 
Canon of Westminster, Preacher to the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [Ready Feb. 26th. 

Scotsman.—“ Dr. Beeching’s handling of Mr. Greenwood and 
his ‘case’ is most masterly, and yet perfectly fair; and is all the 
more effective from its brevity.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Placo, S.W. 





THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


Henry of Navarre 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE, 6s, 
Author of “A Maid of Brittany,” &, 


The Story of Mr. William Devereux’s Play, “ Henry of 
Navarre,” which is now being performed with unparalleled 
success at the New Theatre by Miss Julia Neilson and My 
Fred Terry. 

“Tt is written with all the dash and spirit that one expects to find in 4 
eriod so full of colour and movement as that of Heary of Navarre aud 
arguerite de Valois.” —Daily Graphic. 
“A stirring tale of adventure, blended with a love interest steadily pro- 
gressing to a ‘happy ending.”"”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A rousing romance.”—Truth, 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. At all Libraries & Booksellers’, 


TWO GOOD SENSATIONAL STORIES, 


© QUT OF THE SHADOWS. 


By Capt. HENRY CURTIES, Author of “Renée,” &o, 6g, 


Capt. Curties has a reputation for sound sterling work, and in 
the above instance we venture to think he will gain many new 
admirers, 


© THE SIN OF THE DUCHESS, 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “ The Bishop’s Emeralds,” 6s. 
Mr. Townley is known as a sensational writer of the first water, 
and his latest work has all the elements of those qualities that go 
to make a thoroughly readable novel. 











The Struggie for Supremacy. 


LITTLE FRANCE, 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
Author of “* Richard the Brazen,” &c. 6s, 


The anthor has chosen a powerful theme for his new historical romance 
as the story is of the time when England and France were in the throes of 
the struggle for the supremacy of the West. A thrilling pic’ure is that of 
the storming and capture of Quebec, with the death of the gallant Wolfe, and 
lovers of our Navy and its glorious traditions will be enchanted by the graphic 
description of the great Lord Hawke's action in Quiberon Bay. Amidst the 
roar of the sea aul the booming of the guna, there is a deiightful idyll. In 
a word, “ Little France” should easily win all hearts. 


A Story for Women. 


THE UNLOVED. 


By ETHEL HILL, 
Author of “The Woman-Friend and the Wife.” 6s, 


The above is not a “problem”’ novel, but simply the record of a woman's 
life struggie against a superior force. 


A Breezy and Unconventional Werk. 


MRS. PENROSE’S PHILOSOPHER 


By HAROLD SIMPSON. 6s. 


This book will appeal to all lovers of sound, healthy fiction. It is a 
charming love story, charmingly told. It is healthy withont being affected. 
The author has grace and delicacy of touch. He can deal with nature without 
either botanising or being blatant. The people of whom he writes are real, 
hey convince us. The Philosopher isa delightful character, and so is Mrs. 
Penrose—the woman who seemed to “‘change her moods as easily as her 
clothes."”’ The book has truth, passion, and power, uud there are no better 
things than these in fiction. 


A Tale of a Dead City. 


PATCOLA. By ENA + aaa 


in an exhaustive notice of “ Patcola” in THE BYSTANDER: 
the writer observes: 

**One is always apt to be sceptical when the announcement is made thats 
strikingly clever novel is about to make its appearance, the author of which 
is only in his—or, more generally, her—‘ teens,’ Usually the book proves to 
be creditable enough as the unaided effort of a youthful author, though the 
promise it holds of mature work is not particularly exhilarating, while what 
talent is shown receives an unhealthy and probably fatal stimulus from the 
foolishly laudatory notices given by ‘inspired’ paragraphists. With mixed 
feelings, therefore, I took up Miss Ena Fitzgerald's ‘ Patcola,’ when I heard 
that the author thereof was barely eighteen. Without in any way wishing to 
minimise certain obvious inequalities in the story, I found it a book which 
well repaid the reading.” 


GERALD BISS’S LATEST SUCCESS. 


BRANDED. 


By GERALD BISS, Author of “The Dupe,” &. 6s. 


The Standard says:—“ Mr. Gerald Biss is making a genuine reputation as 
a writer of clean, wholesome, and stimulating sensational stories. He has 














| not, it is true, come to the front with any great flourish of trumpets, but be 


has been always content to let his novels advance on their own merits in 
public esteem, and now it seems to be certain that he will become one of the 
favoured half-dozen ‘ masters of mystery’ whose books inevitably command & 


|} hearing and a success.” 





GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO/JS NEW BOOKS 





Richard Jefferies 


His Life and Work 


By EDWARD THOMAS 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 
With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations 
«The mind and work of Jefferies can be portrayed, and Mr. 


Thomas has done it admirably, in a way not unworthy to rank 
with the spiritual self-revelation in his author's own beautiful 


‘Story of my Heart’” ‘T'umes 


«Jt isan admirable biography. Jefferies is one of the most 
remarkable figures in late Victorian literature: He was a 
Globe 


P ; nharactar ”? 
strange and most fascinating character 


ment ” 





“There is matter in this volume for the makin 
novels, but we doubt whether any of them, even if the work of 
a master hand, could prove more interesting than the plain 
historical narrative which Mr. Gibbs with much researchful 
learning and literary power has composed for our entertain- 
Daily Chronicle 


King’s Favourite 


The Love Story of Robert Carr and Lady Essex 


By PHILIP GIBBS 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
With Photogravure Plate and other Illustrations 


of many 


“ Every reader of this book will, we think, wish for more ” 


Daily Mail 





30th YEAR OF ISSUE 


The Years Art 
1909 


Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER 


A concise Epitome of all matters 
relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, Engraving, and Architec- 
ture, and to Schools of Design, which 
have occurred during the year 1908, 
together with information respecting 
the events of the year 1909 


In cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
With Full-Page Illustrations 


“An indispensable ‘guide book’ to 
artists, art dealers, and art lovers in 
this country” Davy Mail 


{ 


The 
Life of Frederick 
the Great 


By THOMAS CARLYLE 


Abridged and Edited by 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. net 
With Portrait and Map 


“ Not the least valuable of Mr. Sander- 
son’s work” Spectator 


“The result is an admirable example 
of the art of condensation” Outlook 





Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette 


By Lt.-Col. A. C. P, HAGGARD, 


Richard Savage 





Author of “Sidelights on the Court of 
France,” &c. 


Photogravure Plates and other Illustra- 


j 
| 
In 2 vols. Cloth gilt and gilt top, with | 
tions, 24s. net | 


[In the press 


A Mystery in Biography 
By STANLEY V. MAKOWER 
Author of “ Perdita,” “The Mirror 
of Music,” &c. 
In 1 vol. Cloth gilt and gilt top 


With Photogravure and other Illustra- 
tions, l6s. net 
[In the press 


The Standard 
Concert Guide 


A Handbook of the Standard Sym- 
phonies, Oratorios, Cantatas, and 
Symphonie Poems for the Concert-goer, 
with a useful List of the Principal 
English Musical Organisations 


By GEORGE P. UPTON 


Author of “Musical Memories,” “The 
Standard Operas,” &c. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt and 
gilt top, 5s. net 


With 58 Portraits [Feb. 23rd 


Mr. Pope 


A Chronicle of his Life and Work 
By GEORGE PASTON 





Author of “Sidelights on the Georgian 
Period,” &c. 


In 2 vols. With Photogravure and 


other Illustrations, 24s. net 


[In the press 





3 IMPORTANT 6s. 


NOVELS 





JUST READY 


Green Ginger 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 


The Daily Telegraph says: “It is long 
since we have laughed so much over 
ludicrous situations. We are always 
heartily and wholesomely entertained. 
Should prove something more than the 
success of a season. It is assuredly one of 
the funniest books that we have had for 
some time ” 





The House Called 


Hurrish 
By RITA 


“Rita more than holds her own with 
younger rivals. This book is a strong, 
moving, and thorough piece of work” 

Morning Post 

“ A well-told story, exciting from start 

to finish” Birmingham Post 





ON TUESDAY NEXT 


The Royal End 


By HENRY HARLAND 


Author of “The Cardinal's Snuff Dox” 


The last and only remaining unpub- 
lished novel of the late Henry Harland. 
Fastidious writer that he was, the 
present story is equal, if not superior, in 
merit to his best work 





Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. announce the following Important 6s. Novels 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MYRTLES 


EpGAR JEPSON 


THE STRAW 





[ Ready 
R. Ramsay 


[lteady 





A FETISH OF TRUTH Eieen Firzceratp 
OUR ADVERSARY 
THE ALTERNATIVE 


[Tuesday next 


M. E. Brappoy 


[March 16th 


A. F, Stave 
[March 2nd 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 





34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row 
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KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO., LIMITED, 


SOSOOSOSOSSSOSSSHSOSSOSSSHOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND THE IRISH 
PEOPLE, By R. Barry O'Brien. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


* An exceedingly lively and vigorous exposition.” 
—Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette. 


LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
ROMAN PEOPLE. Translated from the German of 
OscaR WEISE. With Additional Notes and References for 
English Readers by Prof. H. A. Strone, M.A, LU.D., and 
A. Y. CAMPBELL, B.A. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS IN INDIA. 
By E. FaRLEy OaTeN, Author of “ Anglo-:ndian Literature,” 
being the Le Bas Cambridge Prize Essay for 1908. Crown 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 


A COTTESWOLD SHRINE: being the History 
of Hailes, Manor, Parish, and Abbey, in the County of 
Gloucester. By WeLBore St. Cuarr BADDELEY, President, 
Bristol and Gloucester Archl. Society, Author of “ A Cottes- 
wold Ma.or.” 15s. net. 

* 4 valuable and intensely interesting work by which the author has made 


the multitude of antiyuarians his very deep debtors.”’ 
—Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, 


* Everyone should real ‘ A Cotteswold Shrine.’”—Evesham Journal. 


A COTTESWOLD MANOR: being the History 
of Painswck. LIllustratei, 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable example of the way in which tho records of a simple 
community can be collected and presented so as to give a detailed and typical 
pictare of life in England at many different periods.’’—Times. 


THE PRIVATE PALACES OF LONDON. 
By E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR, Author of “The Squares 
of London.’ With over 40 Illustrations, crown 4to, £1 1s. net. 

“*Tlere we get scraps of biography, touches of sentiment, peeps into the 
lives of the past, gathered about this or that old edifice in a way which will 
appeal to the imagination of a large class of readers.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE STORY OF A LIFETIME. By Lady 
Priestiey, L.G. of St. John of Jerusalem. With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“The volume may be cordially commende! to the notice of all who can find 
ioneese in one of the most delightful branches of current literature. ......Lady 

riestley’a volume, which has a number of portraits and other illustrations, 
is.one of the pleasantest books we know presenting reminiscences of the 
second half of the nineteenth century.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH. 
A Record. By Knup Rasmussen. Edited by G. Heunina. 
Illustrated, royal 8vo, £1 Is. net. 

“To all who are interested in the stuly of Eskimo life and character wa 
recommend ‘The People of the Polar North’ as an invaluvble storehouse of 
first-hand knowledge."—Morning Post. 


THE LIFE OF JEHOSHUA, THE 
PROPHET OF NAZARETH. An Occult Study anda 
Key to the Bible. Containing the History of an Initiate. By 
Franz HARTMANN, M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 61. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By JOHANNES JANSSEN. Translated by A. M. Curistir. 
Vols, XIII. and XLV. Demy 8vo, per 2 vols. 25s. 


New Catholic Publications. 


THE NEW IDEALS IN THE GOSPELS 
(CHRISTUS). By Prof. Dr. HERMANN ScHELL. With 
90 Illustrations from the Old Masters, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. not. 


‘(FATHER TYRRELL’S MODERNISM. An 
Expository Criticism of “ Through Scylla and Charybdis,”” in 
an Op:n Letter to Mr. Athelstan Riley. By HaAxk.vuyt 
EGERTON Crown Svo, 5s. 

“Mr, Ezerton’s work is a careful and conscientious study of an extra- 

, ordiuarily interesting plase of religious developm 2nt.”—Globds. 


HEORTOLOGY. A History of the Christian 
Festivals from their Origin to the Present Day. By Dr. 
K. A Hetnricu Ketnen, Professor of Catholic Theology at 
the University of Bonn. ‘Translated from the Second 
(Corrected and Enlarged) Edition, with the Author's permission, 
by a Priest of the Diocese of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“We have here a picture of Christian worship in its source and in its 
development. Heortology teaches us how ani when our feasts came to be 
observed, and the way they have impinged on political and ecclesiastical 
society. The translation has evidently been the object of much care and 
attention. We co tulate editors and es on the appearance of this 
handsome addition to the International Catholic Library.” 
—The Rev. Gitsert Hicerns, in the Universe. 





Books on Egypt and Chaldea, 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE BOOK OF THE KINGS OF EGypr 
7 E. 7 WALLIS Bunce, M.A., LL.D. In 2 vols, crown 8a, 
8. ne 


“* We leave with regret a book the intrinsic value of which, to : 
its use asa work of reference, isa credit alike to the author ho = 
Museum whose Department of Oriental Antiquities he directs.”—Athensum 


THE LITURGY Of FUNERARY OFFERINGS, 
By Dr. E. A. WALLIS BupGE, M.A., LL.D. | Crown 8yo 6s, 
net. [ Shortly, 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. By Dr.b.4 
Waraee Bunge, M.A. LL.D. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 6s, net 
each, 


The text of the Theban Version of the above will be reset from type. Many 
new variant versions of the most important of the Chapters will he addel aud 
in au Appendix examples of many of the later Books of the Dead will be 
given. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
International Scientific Series, 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE 
ANIMAL WORLD. By M. CHartes Déperer, Corre. 
sponding Member of the Institut de France, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Science at the Université de Lyoa. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


HUMAN SPEECH: ITS PHYSICAL BASIS 
By N. C. MacnamMarA, F.R.C.S_ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


** Major Macnamara shows a wide acquaintance with cantemporary biology 
—indeed, to such an extent is this the cise that the book can well be recom. 
mended as an introduction to this department of science This is an 
excellent additional volume to the ‘International Scientific Series.’ The 
illustrations have been carefully chosen, and there is a good index.”—Nature, 


MUSIC: ITS LAWS AND EVOLUTION, 
By JuLes ComsBariev. Lecturer at the Colléze de France, 
Translated by JosEPH SKELLON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[in the press 

PERIODIC LAW. By A. E. Garrerr. Crow 
8vo, 5s. [In the press, 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


The Dryden Library. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Dy Ouve 


GOLDSMITH. With a Preface and Notes by AUSTIN Dopssoy, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 61. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


This edition has been revised, and contains an Appendix on the 
sale of “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


BARNES.—A SELECTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF RURAL LIFE IN THE DORSET 
DIALECT. By WitttAmM Barnes. Edited by his Soy, 
Copyright Edition. Pott Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Books VIL-XIL 
Translated into Blank Verse by HENRY SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. 
Vol. 11., completing the Aineid. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

““Mr. Wright's scholarly translation into blank verse places this old-world 
classic withiu the mental grasp of the masses, and in doing this he has donea 
service to the literature of the day for which the public are very much 
indebted to him.”—United Service Gazette. 


A PROLOGUE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown §8vo, 5s. net. 


“ Mr. Gerard shows real poetic talent. His poetry is really thoughtful, and, 
while not difficult to read, compels the reader's attention.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 


PARALIPOMENA. Remains of Gospels and Sayings 
of Christ. By Rev. Bernuarp Pick, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

**A book of extraordinary interest, and one which is evidently the fruit of 
extraordinary labour. In it he has collected more of the extra-Canonical 
‘sayings’ than have ever before been brought together in English. The frag- 
ments bere brought together are in many cases so intrinsically true and 
beautiful as to be well worth our study. "—Spectator. 





THE BRIDE OF CHRIST. A Study in Christian 


Leryend Lore. By De. Paut Carus, With 8v Illustrations, 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. net. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF EMPEDOCLES. 
Translated into English Verse by WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD, 
Ph.D. With Text. Introduction, and Notes, demy §8vo, 
cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 
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